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A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF NONCONFORMITY, 
IN THE TOWN OF ANDOVER, HANTS. 


To the Editors.—If you consider the accompanying manuscript of a sufficiently 
interesting and public character, to warrant its insertion in your increasingly 


valuable Miscellany, it is very much at your service. 


The details have been 


gathered from a variety of sources, both private and public, and present a 
deficiency which is, alas, toocommon in the history of our churches. They are, 


however, all that I have been able to obtain. 


Stoke Newington. 


THE timeand circumstances of the 
ee an of Dissenting princi- 
ples in the town of Andover, are 
unknown. At the date of the Act 
of Uniformity, 1662, a place of 
religious veribig existed in Soper’s 
Lane; in which, at that time, both 
a Presbyterian and a Congrega- 
tional Church assembled, each of 
which found a pastor from amongst 
the honourable two thousand. This 
Union seems to have continued 
about thirty years, from which 
time Congregational principles 
were either not known, or not acted 
upon, till after the year 1790. The 
place thus used was the upper 
room of a tenement, and now con- 
stitutes the chambers of two cot- 
tages. The Rev. Samuel Sprint, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who was ejected from the rectory 
of South Tidworth, was probably 
the first pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. He settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Andover immediately 
after his ejectment, and continued 
his relation to the church there 
until his death, in the year 1698. 
About the same time that Mr. 
Sprint became the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Society, the Rev. Is. 
Chauncey, M.A. and M.D. entered 
N.S, Wo. 76. 


I am, your’s respectfully, 
JOHN JEFFERSON. 


into the like relation with the Con- 
gregationalists. He continued at 
Andover till about the year 1687, 
when he removed to London.— 
During the period of his residence, 
Mr. Sprint attempted a coalition of 
the two churches, and had brought 
Mr. C. to give his consent; but 
when the matter came to be men- 
tioned to some of Mr. C.’s people, 
they were against it, and the coa- 
lition was prevented. After Mr. 
Chauncey’s removal to London, 
the Rev, Sam, Tomlyns, M.A, 
succeeded to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Society. In a 
letter addressed by him “to the 
Pastors of the Nonconformists and 
the Christian Brethren of the Con- 
gregation in the town of Newbury,” 
in the year 1696, in which he en- 
deavoured to dissuade the two 
parties from open separation, he 
says—‘ Mr. Spriot and I, for se- 
veral years, did peaceably go on 
at Andover, both preaching in one 

ulpit to the same congregation.” 

ne year of his removal is un- 
known; he went from hence to 
Marlborough, where he died. 
From this period it is more than 
robable that the congregation 
Gents wholly Presbyterian, en- 
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joying only the labours of Mr. 
Sprint. On his death, in 1698, 
The Rev. Jacob Ball succeeded 
to the vacant charge; which he 
held till his death in 1747, when 
the place was closed. Shortly 
after his settlement, he avowed 
Arian principles, which caused a 
division, and gave rise to the erec- 
tion of the Upper Meeting-house 
in Back Lane, or East Street. The 
old place was afterwards desig- 
nated the ‘‘ Lower Meeting- house ;” 
and the parties into whose hands 
the property passed, state that Mr. 
Ball, on his death-bed, desired 
that the place might be closed, 
and that the congregation would 
frequent the worship of the esta- 
blished church. 

No records belonging to the 
Upper Meeting-house, Andover, 
of an earlier date than the year 
1724, are known to exist, and 
these are exceedingly imperfect, till 
after the year 1814. It is probable 
that the number which concurred 
in the. establishment of the inte- 
rest was small, The place was 
built in the year 1700, and ex- 
ternally it still retains its original 
form and size. The internal ar- 
rangement has been variously 
and frequently altered; three gal- 
leries, at different times, have been 
added, and it will now seat about 
four hundred persons, For almost 
a century its designation was pro- 
perly Presbyterian; afterwards 
Congregational principles were 
gradually introduced, and they are 
now invariably regarded as the 
basis of church order and govern- 
ment. The first minister was the 
Rev. Samuel Chandler; he was 
the son of the Rev. Francis Chand- 
ler, one of the ejected, and the 
father of the celebrated Dr, S. 
Chandler. He removed from 
Fareham hither, and after a short 
residence. was succeeded by the 
Rey. Samuel Say, who was a fel- 
low-student with Dr. Watts, at 
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Mr. Rowe’s seminary in London. 
Andover is said to have been the 
place of his first settlement as a 
preacher ; he occupied this station 
for an uncertain, but necessarily 
short, period; for in 1709 the 
Rev. Jeremiah Smith removed from 
hence to succeed Mr. Spademan, 
as co-pastor with Mr. Rosewell, 
over the old Presbyterian church 
(now extinct) in Silver Street, 
London, in which situation he con- 
tinued till his death. His imme- 
diate successor is not certainly 
known. Thechurch book belong- 
ing to the Congregational Society 
at Whitchurch, Hants, mentions 
a Mr. Fownes, from Andover, as 
an occasional supply there some 
time before the year 1720. It 
seems somewhat probable that Mr. 
Fownes died here; a memoran- 
dum exists, which says, ‘ Dec. 
25, 1730, the seat, late Mrs. 
Fownes, to be disposed of.” A pri- 
vate family registry mentions a Mr. 
Benjamin Keene, as engaged in a 
baptismal service, in the year 
1720. He is understood to have 
died at Andover, and to lie buried 
in front of the pulpit. He was 
grobenly succeeded by the Rev. 

avid Millar, M.A.; for the 
oldest existing memorandum re- 
specting the place, speaks of bim 
as pastor, Dec. 25th, 1724. That 
memorandum proceeds as follows ; 
“ At the Annual Meeting this 
Day, In Order to the better Sup- 
port of a Gospel Ministry & a 
Gospel Minister among us, & for 
better preserving y® Peace, Regu- 
larity & Order of this Church & 
Society of which y* Revé. Mr. 
David Millar is Pastor it is agreed 
by y® Members of the Church, 
Trustees of the Meeting-House, 
& Subscribers to y* Support of 
the Ministry that they will abide 
by the following Articles, viz.— 
1. That when a Person dies, or a 
Family removes to Another place 
that then their Seat falls to the 
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Congregation to be Disposed of as 
the ‘Trustees any Six or more of 
them shall think fit. 2. That no 
Person or Family has or shall 
have avy Right or Power to sell or 
Transfer to another any Seat with- 
out y® Consent of the Congrega- 
tion. 3. If any Person or Per- 
sons possessing any Seat on any 
Right or Claim whatever, Shall 
at any time withdraw their Sub- 
scription, or any part of it without 
makeing an Appeal to the Con- 
gregation & giving a Satisfactory 
reason for so doing, He or They 
shall thereby forfeit all Right & 
Claim to their Seat or Seats & the 
said Seat to be Disposed of by the 
Trustees for ye Use of the Congre- 
gation. 4. If any Person or Fa- 
mily be absent from the Publick 
Worship of God in this Congre- 
gation for the space of one whole 
Year together, without a good 
Reason for so doing He or they 
shall thereby forfeit their Right to 
their Seat. 5. If any Person or 
Family at any time shall want a 
Seat they are to apply themselves 
to the Trustees.” This memoran- 
dum is signed by John Head, Nath. 
Munday, and Daniel Dudd, church 
members ; by Richard Bradburne, 
John Brice, Jos. Waight, Jos, 
Wakeford, Thos. Piper, and Jac. 
Bunney, Trustees of the House; 
and by Oliver Herne, Jos. Bunny, 
Abr. Ventham, and Thos. Noyes, 
subscribers. 

The same document shows, that 
at this period, the pews of the 
Meeting-house were bought and 
sold. The price of one is given 
at 12s. 6d., of another £1. 2s. 6d., 
and of a single sitting 5s. At the 
close of the year 1726, Mr. Thos. 
Piper was chosen, “ by a majority 
of the votes present, to be over- 
seer about the repairs, and all other 
charges about the Meeting House, 
for the year ensuing; and Mr. 
Nath. Munday to be collector of 
the subscriptions given to Mr. 
Millar fof the year ensuing. At 
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the same time it was agreed, that 
the incidental charges should be 
paid by each subscriber, in the 
proportion of his subscription.” 
In January, 1726-7, Mr. Millar 
published ‘a Sermon preached 
at the Funeral of Mrs. Martha 
Bunny.” The text, Matt. xiii. 43, 
was given to him by Mr. Bunny, 
and was selected to furnish Mr. 
Millar with an opportunity of reply- 
ing to certain statements contained 
in a Sermon published by Mr. Ball 
on the same text. The sermon is 
every way creditable to both the 
head and the heart of Mr. Millar ; 
and the publication of it was ac- 
companied by ‘* Remarks upon 
a Sermon, entitled, ‘‘ The Accept- 
ableness of Sincerity to God; and 
the unprofitableness of a mere 
speculative Faith to any Man’s 
Salvation, considered; wherein 
the danger of erring concerning 
Truths, and the absolute Necessity 
even of a speculative Faith, in 
order to Salvation, are clearly 
proved from express Declarations 
of Scripture. In a Letter to Mr, 
Ball, of Andover.” ‘The dedica- 
tion of the Sermon (which is to 
Mr. Jacob, and Mr. Joseph Bunny, 
the sons of the deceased) contains 
the following reference to the state 
of religion at this period. ‘* You 
are members of a congregation, 
who justly deserve to be praised 
for their unanimous and steady 
adherence to these and other arti- 
cles of our faith, of the last import. 
ance to the glory of God, and to 
the souls of men; and that in a 
time and place, where they have 
been undermined with more low 
and mean design, and opposed 
with more visible malice and fury 
than any where in England. You 
know how und some have 
been, many years before I knew 
you, to break and divide you, 
even by the most vile methods; 
and what pains have been taken, 
by all manner of means, when the 
old were not to be moved, to over- 
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turn the faith of the young? But, 
through the goodness of God, you 
have yet kept the faith; the 
church enjoys as much peace, and 
are, perhaps, more unanimous, 
than for many years past; and we 
have seen, in several instances, 
and still may see, the providence 
of God strangely blasting the 
most secret intrigues, and the most 
violent opposition. These things 
should not be forgotten.” Mr. 
Millar was still at Andover, in 
September, 1727 ; the exact time 
of his removal cannot be ascer- 
tained. The Rev. William Bush- 
nell, from Potterspury, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, came to this place 
at Michaelmas, 1729. He is said 
to have received, as his first year’s 
salary, £60., a sum which, consi- 
dering the times, and the smallness 
of the congregation, must be pro- 
nounced liberal. About the be- 
ginning of the year 1732, Mr. 
Bushnell removed to Nailsworth, 
in Gloucestershire; and was spee- 
dily followed, in this place, by the 
Rev. Jenkin Lewis, from London. 
This latter minister was resident 
here in May, 1732. He is said to 
have removed from hence to Fare- 
ham; and was succeeded by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D., son 
of Dr. Cumming, of Founders’ 
Hall. He entered on his ministe- 
rial labours in this town, on the 
19th of March, 1738, preaching 
his first sermons from 1 Tim. i. 15, 
and Psalmcx. 4. His ordination 
took place on Wednesday, May 16, 
1739. Mr. Partington preached ; 
Mr. Burnet gave the charge; 
Messrs. Phillips, Hill, Goodwin, 
Paine, and Pearsall prayed. His 
ministry was perpetuated for fifty- 
two years. e was seized with a 
fit in the pulpit, and sunk, having 
thrice repeated the word ‘ acknow- 
ledge.” He died on the 19th of 
March, 1790, aged 75 years; the 
very day on which, fifty-two years 
before, he had commenced his 
ministry in this place. He lies 
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buried near the pulpit. The Rev. 
W. Kingsbury, of Southampton, 
preached hisfuneral sermon. Many 
of his manuscript Sermons remain, 
which, until his age and infirmities 
prevented, are written at length, in 
a fair and legible hand. They 
prove him to have been a man of 
strictly orthodox sentiments, as 
well as of considerable powers of 
mind. On the Ist of January, 
1740-41, “* at a meeting of the 
Congregation, of which public 
notice was given the last Sab. 
bath-day, the underwritten per- 
sons were then chose by the sub- 
scribers, to the support of the 
Gospel, to be Trustees of this 
house, and to overlook and take 
care of the civil polity thereunto 
belonging. Mr. Wm. Brice, Mr. 
Henry Overton, Mr. Steph. Smith, 
Mr. Robert Piper, Mr. Joseph 
Bunny, Jun., Mr. Joseph Waight, 
Jun., Mr. Joseph Wakefield, Jun.” 
Under date of Dec. 27th, 1743, 
the following singular entry ap- 
pears: ‘* We whose names are 
underwritten, being the majority 
of the Trustees of the Upper 
Meeting House, do hereby de- 
clare, That, whereas Benjamin 
Figges and others, having, accord- 
ing to the rules and laws ap- 
pointed and agreed to, for the 
better support and maintaining the 
preaching of the Gospel among 
us, and for the keeping and pre- 
serving the civil polity, order, and 
peace of the Society and Congre- 
gation, forfeited and lost all right, 
title, or claim whatsoever to the 
said seat; and the said seat hav- 
ing lately been sold to Joseph 
Wakeford, Jun. for the valuable 
consideration of one pound five 
shillings; It’s now ordered, that 
two proper persons be forthwith 
put into the said seat, to keep the 
quiet and peaceable possession of 
it for the said Joseph Wakeford, 
and prevent any outrage or other 
disorder that may be attempted by 
the above said Benjamin Figges, 
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or any other person or persons his 
accomplices. In witness whereof, 
we have hereto set our hands, the 
day and year above written. Wm. 
Brice, John Brice, Jacob Bunny, 
Joseph Wakeford, Stephen Smith, 
Joseph Bunny, Henry Overton, 
Robert Piper.” Three other me- 
morandums of public interest oc- 
cur, and with them the record 
closis—** July 17, 1755. Six of 
the trustees being dead, the under- 
mentioned persons were nominated 
and appointed trustees of the 
Meeting, viz. Mr. Brice Wake- 
ford, Mr. Jere. Bunny, Mr. Jos. 
Smith; appointed by us, the sur- 
viving trustees: Jac. Bunny, 
Henry Qverton, Robert Piper, 
Jos. Wakeford, Joseph Waight.” 
—‘* Aug. 24, 1761. This day de- 
livered to Mr. Joseph Wakeford, 
the writings of y¢ house Mr. Cum- 
min now inhabits, which house was 
purchased for a dwelling-house, 
for y® minister (for ye time be- 
ing of y* Desenting Congregation 
in And‘; and to continue as 
such for ever, or as long as there 
shall be any minister to y* De- 
senting Congregation formerly 
known by the name of Indepen- 
dant. The purches money was 
£182. J. Bunny.”—* July 18, 
1788. Seven of the trustees being 
dead, the undermentioned persons 
were nominated and appointed 
trustees of the Meeting: Mr. 
WS. Wakeford, Mr. Jere. Bun- 
ny, Mr, Bayley Silver, Mr. James 
Matthews, Mr. Benjamin Bezer, 
Appointed by me, the surviving 
trustee, July 18, 1788. _ Jos, 
Smith.”—Dr. Cumming was suc- 
ceeded in the pastoral office by 
the Rev. Thomas Eisdell, now of 
Twyford, Berks. He remained 
here for sixteen years, during 
which period no records whatever 
are preserved. In a note ad- 
dressed to the compiler of this 
narrative, bearing date Jan. 19, 
1830, Mr. Eisdell thus writes: 
‘* By a concurrence of circum- 
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stances, I was induced to settle at 
Andover, in Sept. 1790, The state 
of religion was then exceedingly 
low ; the congregation varying in 
number from thirty to fifty; the 
number of church members, eight ; 
the want of pious feeling more to 
be lamented than the want of num- 
bers. The little of ecclesiastical 
business that had been done, had 
been done according to the Pres- 
byterian habits of their preceding 
pastor, Dr. Cumming. I thought 
it right to introduce, gradually, 
the Congregational plan, that the 
people might be induced to feel 
an interest in the general good. 
Some apparent revival followed, 
which was soon after checked by 
the flagrant inconsistency, and 
subsequent apostacy of some indi- 
duals. Since then, I trust, the 
cause of truth and godliness has 
been progressive. The Rev. Lewis 
Winchester, now of Worthing, 
from the academy at Gosport, was 
the next pastor. He settled in 
January, 1807 ; was ordained Au- 
gust, 1808; and resigned Nov. 
1813. During his residence, a 
considerable revival of religion 
took place, and 23 persons were 
added to the church, which, at the 
time of Mr. W.’s settlement, con- 
sisted of but 10 members. After 
Mr. W.'s resignation, the pulpit 
was variously supplied till Sep- 
tember, 1814, when a unanimous 
call was given to the Rev. Wm. 
Seaton, who shortly afterwards 
removed hither. His labours were 
attended with considerable suc- 
cess; two side galleries were erect- 
ed in the Meeting-house, in addi- 
tion to the front gallery, which had 
been previously put up; the Gos- 
pel was successfully introduced 
into several of the neighbouring 
villages, especially Abbott’s Ann, 
where great opposition was en- 
countered ; and in the space of 
four years, 44 members were added 
to the church, Mr. Seaton re- 
signed the charge at the close of 
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1818; and the ’ pulpit remained 
vacant till September, 1821, when 
the Rev. James Bidlake (now of 
Ludlow) became the pastor. He 
was instrumental in adding 13 
members to the church, and re- 
signed the charge at Midsummer, 
1824, The period of Mr. Bid- 
lake’s ministry was distinguished 
by considerable activity in aid of 
the funds of ‘‘ The London Mis- 
sionary Society ;” and in prosecu- 
tion of the objects of ‘‘ The Reli- 
gious Tract Society.” About the 
close of his period of residence, 
several persons of the Baptist per- 
suasion, who had stood connected 
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with the church and congregation, 
separated themselves, and built 
a place of worship in the High 
Street, which was opened in Dec. 
1824, Mr. Bidlake was suc- 
ceeded, early in the following year, 
by the Rev. John Jefferson, who 
resigned the charge at Andover, at 
Christmas, 1830, having accepted 
an invitation to succeed the late 
Rev. W. Harris, LL.D., at Stoke 
Newington. The present number 
of church members is about 70; 
and the average attendance on 
public worship from 300 to 350. 
There is a Sunday School of about 
60 children. 





ON THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


The. following valuable discourse forms the first number of a new series of the 
Essex Congregational Remembrancer, a humble periodical, published twice every month, 
price One Penny each number; containing a short discourse from the pen of some 
one of the Congregational Ministers connected with the Home Missionary Society of 
that county. As the profits which arise from its sale are devoted to the furtherance of 
their benevolent labours, we are happy to insert so favourable a specimen of the work 


in our pages. 


« All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
Matthew xxi. 23. 


Turs and similar passages having 
been frequently misunderstood and 
misapplied, we shall endeavour to 
point out their true meaning, toge- 
ther with their practical bearings. 
May the grace of the Holy Spirit 
descend upon us, to illuminate our 
minds and impress divine truth 
upon our hearts! The text cer- 
tainly contains an extensive and 
extraordinary promise; and omit- 
ting all comment upon the occa- 
sion of it, which is sufficiently ob- 
vious, we shall proceed at once, 
First, to lay before you the senti- 
ments expressed or implied in this 
passage, as it referred to the apos- 
tles. Secondly, to inquire whether 
it be in any sense applicable to 
any other persons. 

1. Jt was a promise made directly 
to our Lord’s disciples, who were 
soon to be engaged in their great 
work as his apostles to the world. 


(1) Consider their high office and 


peculiar employment. They were 
called to propagate a new faith 
throughout the world. Among 
the Jews, they had to open views 
concerning the Messiah, which 
were entirely different from those 
which had prevailed. Although 
the people had read Moses and 
the prophets, it was with “a veil 
upon their hearts.” ‘The apostles, 
in the exercise of their ministry 
among them, had to contend with 
long-rooted prejudices, to strike 
deep at the whole mass of existing 
notions and customs, to cope with 
power and with malice, while they 
aimed at an entire revolution of 
opinion and practice, and all this in 
the name of one who was tho- 
roughly hated, and who had been 
by wicked hands crucified and 
slain. Among the Gentiles, the 
apostles had to overthrow the vast 
superstitions of an idolatrous world, 
to cast odium upon themes long 
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sung by poets, and taught by 
sages, and venerated by all; to 
subvert the temples of the gods, 
to change the aspect of the world, 
to stand forth alone against the 
determined hostility of the power- 
ful and the crafty, as well as 
against the embittered rage of the 
deluded vulgar; and to do all 
this by the simple testimony of 
truth. With the moral weapons 
of integrity and veracity, they had 
to brave the powers of a perse- 
cuting world. With meekness and 
gentleness they had to bear scorn 
from the ignorant, reproach from 
the wicked, indignities from the 
unjust; all the while pursuing 
with cool decision and holy zeal 
the one great object of calling 
their persecutors to repentance, 
and directing sinners to the cross 
of Christ as the only refuge from 
the wrath to come.—Now it is 
clear that it was worthy of the 
wisdom and mercy of heaven, to 
endow such men, engaged in such 
an enterprise, with powers more 
than human, investing them with 
credentials which should in the 
sight of all men bear the stamp of 
omnipotence. They were there- 
fore gifted with tongues, and armed 
with heavenly might to work many 
signs and wonders among the peo- 
le for whose good they laboured. 
Mhese were the attestations which 
God was pleased to give of his 
truth to the world. (2) The prayer 
to which the promise in the text 
was given, is prayer in reference 
to the exercise of these extraordi- 
nary powers. This is evident.from 
the 2ist verse. We may there- 
fore consider our Lord as saying 
in effect, that when they should 
be called to work miracles ia his 
name, they were to pray for the 
necessary power, and to pray 
with the full expectation of re- 
ceiving it, They were not to pro- 
ceed in a spirit of presumption, or 
with self-dependence, but as hum- 
ble men of prayer they were al- 
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ways to trust in God alone. Nor 
were they to be afraid of trusting 
him. They were to feel assured 
that He who called them to such 
high and mighty deeds as were 
necessary for the establishment of 
his kingdom among men, would 
not fail to qualify them for their 
extraordinary vocation. But they 
were to remember that it was HIs 
work, not theirs: and that as di- 
vine power alone was equal to it, 
so this kind of power was not to 
be expected to come upon them 
‘* without fasting and prayer ;” or 
an habitual course of temperance 
and piety, with entire abstinence 
from whatever indulgences would 
be an hindrance to their prayers. 
(3) Let us notice the warrant they 
had for such high contidence. That 
such a warraut was given them 
is clear, for without it they could 
not have been required to enter- 
tain this wonderful faith. All 
true faith must have sufficient and 
authorized grounds to rest upon. 
Whatever be its nature or object, 
nothing can sustain it but a divine 
warrant, and if it be of God it 
cannot be overthrown.” On what 
grounds then did this faith of the 
apostles rest? Undoubtedly our 
Lord's language in the conversa- 
tion to which our text belongs, 
and on other occasions, was au- 
thority sufficient. ‘* Heaven and 
earth,” said he, ‘‘ shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass 
away.” But besides this, it 
should be recollected that they 
acted on the occasions referred to, 
under a divine AFFLATUS, an in- 
spiring and empowering impulse 
from heaven, without a conscious- 
ness of which they could never 
have ventured upon the bold 
deeds which they performed. These 
things were ‘‘ not done in a cor- 
ner.” No secresy was sought, 
nor any contrivances practised ; 
but with surprising coolness these 
men of God spake in his name, 
and the deed was done! It was, 
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for example, at the hour of public 
prayer, when the people were 
going up to the temple, that Pe- 
ter healed before them all the 
lame men at the gate. Fearlessly 
and publicly did he say, “ Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as 
I have give I thee; in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk.” The divine im- 

ulse wrought up his mind to the 
high endeavour, and carried him 
through the mighty deed. Now 
it cannot be doubted that the 
holy apostle’s mind was at that 
time in a frame suited to his work. 
What ardent and intense desire 
must have gone up from his be- 
lieving heart to the throne of 
heaven! A consciousness that he 
himself was nothing, and God all 
in all, doubtless drew forth his 
very soul in holy aspirations, and 
he prayed believing ; relying on 
his Master’s promise, and feeling 
within him a full confirmation of 
it from the power of the Holy 
Ghost. It was not the —- of 
presumption, it was not the prayer 
of enthusiasm, but the prayer of 
faith, and of such faith as none 
but the inspired could have, be- 
cause none had such grounds as 
they. The apostles, being called 
to an unparalleled work, were to 
believe that they should have un- 
paralleled powers, and that belief 
rested on unparalleled grounds. 
Now it is easy to conceive how 
necessary the fullest assurance of 
faith was under those circum- 
stances. Without it mortal cou- 
rage must have shrunk from the 
bold undertaking with trepidation 
and fear. Instead of appearing 
before their fellow men as the 
messengers of God, armed with 
heavenly powers, the apostles 
must have trembled with appre- 
hensions of failure, and exhibited 
signs of feebleness and dismay, 
little calculated to sustain their 
pretensions or accomplish their 
mission. But with such faith, 


they retained the most perfect 
self-possession, and were enabled 
to speak and act for God in a man- 
ner that became their calling and 
their aim. No difficulties deter- 
red them. No publicity shook 
their firmness. No opposition 
abated their confidence. ‘* They 
looked unto God, and were light- 
ened, and their faces were not 
ashamed.” To fortify them thus, 
and to facilitate their success, their 
gracious Lord was pleased to give 
them this heart-cheering assurance, 
** All things whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 

If. We are to inquire whether 
the promise before us contains any 
thing applicable to Christians in 
general.—Now does it not appear 
self-evident that the entire appli- 
cation of this and similar pas- 
sages to ordinary Christians is 
wholly unwarrantable? For who 
among us are entrusted with a 
commission from heaven to our 
fellow men? What new dispen- 
sation can any persons now have 
to propagate as a revelation from 
God? If men or women now 
pretend to deliver in his name any 
thing beyond what is written in 
his word, they deliver ‘* cunningly 
devised fables,” or what is more 
probable, fables so extravagant 
and absurd, as to show at once 
that they ‘‘ are from beneath.” 
To add to this, a pretension to 
miraculous power, is to frame an 
impious but imaginary alliance of 
omnipotence with weakness, and 
infinite wisdom with absurdity and 
folly. Nor is it more justifiable 
to attribute to miraculous agency 
any modern occurrences, however 
extraordinary, unconnected as 
they must be with the design of 
miracles, the attestation of divine 
revelations. To pretend that a 
miracle is wrought in such cases, 
in answer to believing prayer, is 
to mistake the very ground on 
which believing prayer may be 
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offered. The development of this 
will result from the inquiry now 
before us, if conducted with meek- 
ness in accordance with the word 
of God. 

Notwithstanding the disparity 
between the circumstances of the 
apostles and our own, there is a 
principle involved in the promise 
of the text, which is common to 
all believers in every age. This 

rinciple is, that the prayer o 
Faith shall be heard. The lideent, 
between their case and ours lies in 
the object or design of the faith 
referred to, and the grounds upon 
which it rests, The text, as we 
have seen, refers to faith in God 
for miraculous power; and we 
have also seen that the apostles 
had ample ground and authority 
for the exercise of such faith. But 
we have no inspiration to prove, 
no miraculous commission to exe- 
cute, consequently we. have no 
warrant to pray for it: and in this 
respect the promise of our Lord is 
limited and exclusive, applicable 
to his apostles, and to them alone. 
But still it is important to observe, 
that there is a faith which we are 
warranted and required toexercise ; 
and prayer offered in that faith 
is just as sure to be answered as 
was that of the apostles. The 
question, therefore, comes simply to 
this, What does the word of God 
authorize us to pray for? What- 
ever it be, let us be assured that 
we are equally authorized to ex- 

ect it when we pray believing. 

‘he Almighty is faithful and just. 
He does not give out words with- 
out meaning, nor put us upon 
a course which he intends to frus- 
trate. And nothing can be more 
certain than that he has com- 
manded us to pray, and promised 
to answer prayer. The whole 
question therefore turns upon the 
ground of faith and the warrant to 

ray. And we well know that we 
lore none but the pure and in- 

N.&. No, 76, 
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spired word of God. Nut any 
miraculous impulse, but the law 
and the testimony. We are to 
search the Scriptures, and if any 
man walk not according to this 
rule, there is no true light in him. 
Now it is our happiness to know 
that we are encouraged to seek 
and expect great things, even the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, the 
treasures of the everlasting cove- 
nant, the blessings of spiritual life 
and eternal salvation. (1.) We 
are assured that our God will re- 
ceive every returning sinner through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. There 
are promises without number ty 
this effect. There are examples 
recorded of the fulfilment of such 
promises. The whole tenor of the 
gospel carries with it a gracious 
assurance that there is mercy for 
penitents, including free and full 
pardon, and eternal salvation 
through grace. This, then, is one 
thing which we are to believe. 
We have full warrant for doing so, 
and in this faith we are to pray. 
We cannot believe it too firmly ; 
we cannot pray for it too fervent- 
ly. ‘To those who are desirous of 
following the will of God in this 
matter, | would say—you are not 
to entertain any doubt of what 
God hath asserted, that they who 
seek shall find, and they who ask 
shall receive. You are not to 
raise any objections to this. You 
are not to suppose there are any 
exceptions to it. You are not to 
say that you fear your sins are too 
great or too many to be forgiven, 
because that would be palpable 
unbelief of what God has said, 
You are not to suppose your case 
is hopeless, because you feel your- 
selves to be helpless. God knows 
what you are, and what you need ; 
and knowing this, he has put 
into your hands his inspired word 
to tell to you that “ yet there is 
room.” This is the ground oa 
which you are to pray believing. 
e 
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The foundation is firm; the war- 
rant is clear; the promises are 
explicit; all combining to give 
you full assurance that whenso- 
ever youask mercy of God through 
Christ Jesus, believing, you shall 
receive it. (2) It is equally cer- 
tain that we are authorized tu ex- 
pect grace to help us, the Spirit 
to sanctify and comfort us, and 
whatever supplies are needful to 
carry on his work and sustain us 
to the end. When you consider 
your weakness, your sinfulness, 
your temptations, and the host of 
obstacles to your salvation, you 
may be ready to say, “‘ who is 
sufficient for these things?” But 
you Icarn from the Bible that your 
sufficiency is of God. You know 
how full the holy word is of pro- 
mises relating to these very bles- 
sings; and you also know that 
it contains commands, exhorta- 
tions, and encouragements to pray 
for them. Now if you will put 
these two considerations together, 
you will at once see how the prin- 
ciple involved in the text comes to 
be verified to all the faithful. The 
blessings of grace, an infinitely 
gracious God is ever waiting to 
bestow. In the plenitude of his 
kindness he bestows them freely 
to the weak and the unworthy. 
And this is to be assuredly be- 
lieved. The ground of such faith 
is firm: in that faith you are 
to pray, and whatsoever things 
you shall thus ask in prayer be- 
lieving, you shall receive, 

It would be easy, if our limits 
admitted, to apply this principle, 
so important to every Christian’s 
comfort and hope, to the various 
promises which relate to support 
under trials, the presence of God 
with his people evermore, and the 
different modes in which he is 
wont to guide and bless them in 
the way to heaven. But it will 
be easily perceived how directly 
i¢ bears upon all such cases, and 
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in what manner it oughtto be drawn 
into use for establishment and 
growth in grace. As the apostles 
were enabled to ascertain, in their 
peculiar case, what the will of God 
was, and grounded both faith and 
prayer upon it, and were never 
disappointed, so we are to ascer- 
tain what the will of God is from 
his word, and resting upon this 
with steadfast faith we are to 
** pray without ceasing.” The 
who thus wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength. Grace shall 
help them in every time of need. 
There is another point of in- 
teresting inquiry connected with 
this subject, upon which we shall 
make a few remarks. What view 
is to be taken of this question with 
regard to temporal blessings? We 
have many promises relating to 
these. Are they to be taken with 
the same entire confidence, and is 
their fulfilment to be sought with 
the same unrestrained expectation ? 
In answer to this question we 
would remark, that promises of this 
kind, in the New Testament espe- 
cially, are, for the most part, of a 
general description, and not so ex- 
plicit as those which relate to spi- 
ritua! blessings. In this we ma 
see the goodness of God, who hath 
given us on both these subjects 
precisely such declarations as are 
best suited to our condition in the 
present life. Nothing is left doubt- 
ful that concerns our safety for eter- 
nity. Whatever is essential to our 
highest interests is made so plain, 
that we know what to believe and 
what to pray for. But the things 
of this life are of minor impor- 
tance. ‘They may be prosperous 
or adverse, and in either case tlie 
portion of the righteous remains 
the same. The ways of God to- 
wards his people in this world are 
such as shall ultimately subserve 
their happiness in the next; but 
we are not permitted to know be- 


fore-hand what those will be, nor 
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have we any ground for believing 
any thing in particular as to the 
future dealings of his Providence. 
Whether we are to be healthy or 
sick, at ease or in trouble, long- 
lived or soon cut off, cannot be 


known but by the event. These 
things are not matters of faith. 
They are secret things which be- 
long unto the Lord, and revealed 
things alone belong to us. When 
therefore you pray for any particu- 
lar earthly blessing, you may pray 
with desire and with hope, but it 
must be restrained desire, and sub- 
dued hope. God hath not told 
what his will is in this particular, 
and therefore you have nothing 
to believe respecting it. There is 
no ground for such faith. All that 
you know is, that you are gra- 
ciously permitted to spread your 
desires before the Lord, and to cast 
your burdens upon him; and 
there can be no doubt; from the 
tenor of his word, that prayers for 
temporal blessings, offered with 
submission and dependance, are 
mercifully regarded, whether the 
particular blessings be granted or 
not. There is ample ground for 
believing that the forgiveness of sin 
will be granted to sincere prayer, 
but none whatever for believing 
that our worldly affairs will be in 
the condition that we may desire. 
But still we are not without some 
sure word of promise, even with 
regard to temporal blessings. We 
are assured of the Shepherd’s care 
of the flock, the monarch’s care 
of his kingdom, the father’s care 
of his family, the friend’s regard to 
the interests of his friends. The 
Lord is our Shepherd, our King, 
our Father, our Friend. And it is 
for his people assuredly to say, 
“« This God is our God for ever, 
he will be our guide even unto 
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death.” Itis enough to know that 
he hath said, ‘‘ I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee,” and that 
‘all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God.” 
Prayers otfered in accordance with 
promises of this description, which 
abound in the scriptures, ought to 
be believing prayers. Doubt not 
the goodness and faithfulness of 
God. “ Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve.” It is this humble but firm 
confidence in God that gives to the 
devout mind such peace and plea- 
sure as the world’s best smiles can 
never impart, and such as its dark- 
est frowns cannot destroy. 

On a review of this subject we 
may learn the principal reason 
why our prayers are often attended 
with so little profit. ‘The unbelief 
of the heart is like a worm at the 
root. What if the apostles had 
failed in their faith? or what if 
they had prayed with coldness aud 
unbelief, with words but not with 
believing hearts? we can conceive 
how this would have paralysed 
every effort, and frustrated every 
hope. Nor can we succeed if we 
in heart forsake the Lord, and 
offer only such prayers as have no 
life in them by reason of unbelief. 
The want of faith is in fact the 
want of prayer. To pray to God 
without trusting him, is to pray ia 
vain. Hence the unprofitableness 
of languid devotion, and the utter 
failure of mere outward prayer. 
What cause have we for humilia- 
tion before God! Let us seek for- 
giveness through the Redeemer, 
and implore the Holy Spirit to 
help our infirmities and teach us to 
pray. And may his grace be ever 
nigh unto us. Amen, 

w.c., 


Bishops Stortford. 
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To the Editors.—Being solicit- 
ous to promote the intended union 
of our denomination, I beg to call 
the attention of your readers to the 
following thoughts on the subject. 
I have not time, nor have you 
space, I presume, for their expan- 
sion ; that we must leave, if they 

lease, to your intelligent readers. 

his must be my excuse for an 
appearance of dogmatism, whic 
is certainly far from my intention. 
That spirit is, indeed, destructive 
of all union. 

1. The Christian religion is dis- 
tinguished from all other religions 
by certain great principles of faith, 
order, and practice. 

2. These principles, as contain- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, the 
Christians, named CoNnGREGA- 
TIONALISTS, have adopted in 
former times, and openly professed 
before the whole world. 

3. For more than halfa century 
these principles, after a season of 
indifference, have been silently 
gaining ground in this united 
realm. 

4. Those who have embraced 
these principles from conviction, 
experience an increasing assurance 
of their truth and importance. 

5. This assurance has led many 
to desire that some more effectual 
means may be discovered for their 
diffusion through the world. 

6. Union and concentration of 
the piety, the talents, the resources, 
and the advantages which God 
has been pleased to vouchsafe to 
those holding these principles in 
truth, have ever appeared to the 
most reflecting as a best, because 
the natural and divinely appointed 
means of increase and strength. 

7. The use of this means in our 
denomination for the last century, 
has been confined, chiefly, to local 
and minor arrangements, which, 
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pro tanto, have effected, under 


God, the advance of Congrega- 
tional principles. 

8. It is the opinion of most of 
those who have paid attention to 
the state of religion and “ the signs 
of the times,” that the period is 
come for the application of this 
powerful means of increase to a 
much greater extent than ever. 

9. If it be allowed that Con- 
gregational principles are, on the 
whole, those which distinguish 
the Christian religion from ever 
other, and which exhibit that holy 
religion in its most complete form, 
then it may safely be concluded 
that those principles must continue 
to spread, and to enjoy, universal 
attention and esteem. 

10. If we believe this conclu 
sion to be sound, then surely it is 
a manifest duty to promote, to the 
utmost of our power, the further- 
ance of those sacred and beneficial 
principles, by the best means; and 
that means appears to be a more 
extended and compact union of 
the churches of the Congregational 
order. 

11. Some, however, entertain 
fears, suspicions and jealousy, re- 
specting the tendency and results 
of this more extended and compact 
union. : 

The principal source o — 
hension I, that the poet nion 
may prove, ultimately, prejudicial 
to the independency of our churches, 

To this it may be replied, that 
the principle of a Congregational 
Union is not recently discovered, 
and not now about to be made a 
matter of experiment, Our vene- 
rable predecessors in this career, 
from the days of Ames, Goodwin, 
and Owen, two centuries since, 
not ouly recognised the principle, 
but reall applied it. In the year 
1658 paws a Union was formed in 
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the metropolis; and in the year 
1690 it was extended to embrace 
both the Presbyterians and the In- 
dependents. 

In America, the same principle, 
recognised by Robinson, and af- 
terwards extensively applied by 
his successors, has been operating 
to the present day. The reader 
will see the proof in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine for July and De- 
cember, 1830; and to those docu- 
ments, of the nature and operation 
of the principle we refer with sa- 
tisfaction, as they show the very 
close, extended, and effective Union 
established among all the Congre- 
gational churches of America, And 
we are to recollect, too, that this 
result is the growth of two centuries. 
Upwards of a thousand Congrega- 
tional churches, in New England, 
are, at this moment, united for 
the same purposes and with the 
same general views, as it is de- 
sired, by many, that the fourteen 
hundred Congregational churches 
of England should be united; and 
for which, by the numerous local 
associations of churches, they are 
in a great degree prepared. 

It is incumbent, therefore, on 
those who cherish and express 
fears and jealousy, respecting 
the ultimate tendency of the pro- 
posed Congregational Union, to 
show, either that such a union for- 
merly existing in England, and 
now established for eighteen years 
in Scotland, together with the 
American Union, the growth of two 
centuries has been productive of 
the abuses apprehended ; in short, 
that as the result of such a union, 
‘* Episcopacy has arisen out of the 
presidency of the more influential 
men in the assemblies of Presby- 
ters holding equal rank ; that the 
churches have lost their internal 
rights, by appealing to the wis- 
dom of such assemblies; that 
metropolitans have claimed pri- 
ority of provincial bishops; that 
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Patriarchates have been erected ; 
that the pastoral chair of a single 
church has become, in the end, a 
throne lifted high in supremacy 
over all the churches; and that 
hierarchies have sprung from the 
most inconsiderable beginnings ;”” 
all—all the natural result of the 
natural tendency of the principle 
of a Union of Congregational 
Churches; since there has been 
time enough for the tendency of 
the principle to develop itself for- 
merly in England, lately in Scot- 
land, and long since in America; 
or, as the alternative, the objector 
must surely be prepared to show 
that there is something in the cha- 
racter of the present generation of 
Englishmen and English Congre- 
gationalists which is peculiarly 
weak and servile; easily lulled 
into security, and imposed upon 
by the gradual encroachments of 
the ambitious and designing ; for, 
after all, much less depends on the 
system than on the men who are to 
carry itinto effect. But with this 
view of the present generation of 
our countrymen, we should by no 
means be disposed to agree. The 
objectors themselves might be ad- 
duced in proof of the contrary ; 
and while persons so suspicious, 
so cautious, so jealous of their in- 
dependency, should be ever on 
the watch against the slightest ten- 
dency to encroachment as, doubt- 
less, by the supposition, they 
would be, the nascent hierarchy, 
the seminal pope, would have a 
poor chance of ever growing to 
any size and form, and strength, 
that should cause the least alarm. 
Let it be recollected, too, though 
it seems to be overlooked, that 
the proposed Union is not a union 
of ministers elone. It is no secret 
conclave—no episcopal convoca~ 
tion: it is simply A UNION OF 
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CHURCHES, professing the same 
faith and order. Such unions, on 
a small scale, at present exist 
throughout the land. They com- 
prehend ministers and people; 
their meetings are open. The laity 
can speak for themselves, and they 
do. Were the proposed Union to 
contemplate a separation of the 
ministers from the people, then, 
indeed, fears might be entertained 
with some reason; but while the 
** tendency” of the Union is to 
draw the churches, as churches, in 
closer communion with each other, 
for mutual benefit, the idea of 
usurpation and loss of indepen- 
dence seems chimerical. The in- 
jury apprehended is the assump- 
tion of the ministers against the 
rights and privileges of the people ; 
but the people are to be present al- 
ways, and take care that no assump- 
tion ever takes place! And surely 
it cannot be supposed that, if the 
ministers are of the same jealous 
temper for the rights of the laity, 
as the present objectors appear to 
be, there could ever be ground for 
apprehension that such sticklers 
for the popular rights would be the 
men to turn hierarchs. Let us 
suppose, then, that there are others 
who are the most warm patrons of 
the proposed Union, and who are 
also as jealous for the people’s 
rights as the objectors, if these 
things be not altogether repug- 
nant in the same person, and there 
is every security that there will 
never be any wish nor endeavour 
to encroach, or to build up a se- 
cond papacy. And why may we 
not give credit to two brethren for 
such a disposition as to one ? 

On this topic much more might 
be said—but one would hope that 
the line of argument now pursued, 
would be satisfactory to every can- 
did mind, and serve to remove 
those apprehensions which are by 
some entertained for the indepen- 
dence of Congregational Churches, 
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when brought into a more compact 


and extensive union. 
A second objection to the a 


posed Union appears in the form 
of this question :—** will it not be 
a cumbrous and useless associa- 
tion ?” 

To this objection our previous 
remarks might be considered a 
sufficient reply. In England for- 
merly; for many years in Scot- 
land ; and for more than a century 
in America, it has not been found 
‘* cumbrous and useless,” but the 
contrary. Why, therefore, should 
we presume it would be without 
utility in this country ? 

But, not to seem to shrink from 
the particulars of the objection, 
we proceed seriatim to the reply. 
It is asked, ‘‘ for what end can our 
churches be incorporated, unless 
they lose their independence? Is 
not every desirable object already 
secured by existing institutions ? 
Do you propose the Union “ for 
the spread of the gospel at home 
and abroad? this is the aim of 
missionary societies.” Undoubt- 
edly it is, and much has been ac- 
complished by such glorious insti- 
tutions. But, let it be remembered, 
that their extraordinary success, 
under God, has been achieved by 
means of a most compact and ex- 
tended union, proceeding on the 
very principle which we advocate. 
The ee Missionary Society, 
e. g. is composed chiefly of per- 
sons professing Congregational 
principles. Many ministers and 
churches of that denomination are, 
in their official character and rela- 
tions, pledged to its support. It 
is nominally, indeed, a non-eccle- 
siastical missionary society. It 
professes to hold no opinion—no 
principle relative to the form, con- 
stitution, and order of the church 
of Christ. It professes to send 
forth missionaries only for the pur- 
pose of converting sinners from the 
error of their ways, The mission- 
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ary may mould his converts into 
what form he pleases, or leave 
them isolated and without form; 
the fundamental principle of the 
Society prescribes nothing, and 
can, consistently, require no ac- 
count of converts from its mission- 
aries subsequently to their con- 
version. The fact, however, is, 
that almost all the missionaries of 
this Society are Congregationalists ; 
they form their converts into Con- 
gregational churches ; witness the 
Congregational Union of Churches 
in Polynesia, formed by the mis- 
sionaries of this Society. 

Now it may be very striking and 
very gratifying to observe the na- 
tural operation of this Society in 
favour of the Congregational or- 
der, though left altogether without 
any patronage or sanction; but is 
it not fair to ask, might not the in- 
terests of true religion, according 
to our Congregational views, have 
been more extensively promoted, 
both at home and abroad, if our 
oan yr atom of order and discipline 

ad been distinctly recognised by 
the Society, and it had appeared 
to care for the ‘* growth io grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” of all the converts 
of its missionaries, and had re- 
quired an account of the churches 
formed by them on the scriptural 
principles held by the great body 
which composes the strength of the 
Society? Doubtless the Society 
does feel that interest; but it can- 
not, consistently, allow that interest 
to appear. To mention the sub- 
ject at its public meetings, as mat- 


“ter of congratulation, that so many 


converts had been formed into 
churches of the Congregational 
order, would be considered offen- 
sive to strangers of other com- 
munions, and would be thought 
illiberal to the Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists, with 
a small minority of whom the 
Society stands connected. And 
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yet it may be asked, is it fair, rea- 
sonable, and just, that the princi- 
ples of the Congregational body 
in England should, in such opera- 
tions, of which they are the main 
support, lose entirely the benefit of 
that notice, distinction, acknow- 
ledgment, probably of that adop- 
tion which might follow their just 
exhibition, before the world? Let 
it appear that such a Socicty as 
the London Missionary Society is, 
for the most part, Congregational, 
and the effect must be to excite in- 
quiry into those principles which 
have led to such happy results. 
As it is, strangers at the public 
meetings of that Society must often 
depart admiring the efficiency of a 
church establishment in the South 
Seas, after listening to the glowing 
eloquence of some Episcopalian 
advocate of the Society, who, of 
course, is conventionally bound 
not to suggest any hint relative to 
the connection of Polynesian glory 
with the principles of the Congre- 
gational body; and to such a 
height has this Congregational la- 
titudinarianism arrived, that Poly- 
nesian affairs are quoted and eulo- 
gised at the public meetings of Mis- 
sionary Societies, exclusively Epis- 
copalian, in precisely the same 
strain as if they were part and 
parcel of their own; and strangers 
must necessarily suppose the Con- 
gregational Union of Polynesia to 
be an integral part of a ‘* Church 
Missionary Society.” It would 
be gratifying, assuredly, to hear 
the exertions of the Congrega- 
tional Body, as such, commended 
at such meetings; but such praise 
may be most justly refused; for 
who knows any thing of the Con- 
gregational body, as such, in mis- 
sionary affairs ; there, by principle 
and usage, they have neither “a 
local habitation nora name.” All 
other religious bodies are known 
in the missionary field according to 
their principles and their profes- 




















sions; but we are content to give 
this vantage ground up to every 
other missionary body, and, for the 
sake of a small minority, respecta- 
ble,worthy, excellent, doubtless, as 
individuals, we are content also to 
place at the disposal of every other 
missionary body the most glorious 
triumphsof missionary achievement, 
which they are right glad to seize, 
but which God has placed in our 
hands as the reward of perse- 
verance, and faith, and prayer, and 
apostolic zeal; placed in our 
hands, perhaps, to show that he 
distinctly approves the principles 
which we privately advocate, but 
which he loudly calls upon us 
pwblicly to avow and extend,— 
principles which, if, as we trust 
they are, scriptural and diviue, 
must extend, ultimately, ‘‘ from the 
rising of the sun, to the going 
down of the same.” 

We say, therefore, that accord- 
ing to our judgment, the end of a 
Congregational Union is not com- 
pletely answered by the existence 
of the London Missionary Society, 


and that it is worthy of the Con- 


gregational body to let the world 
in general, and those whom it may 
concern in particular, know that 
there is ak a denomination of 
Christians in England, and that 
they are not behind other Chris- 
tians in their concern for the spread 
of the Gospel abroad; and that 
while they rejoice in the real con- 
version of the heathen to Christ, 
by any person, or any means, yet 
that they are lls tb for the 
honour and glory of Christ in the 
earth, and most anxious that hea- 
then converts should be brought 
into that scriptural fellowship with 
_each other, which may secure them 
against spomnege error, and cor- 
ruption. To these objects, hitherto, 
they have been too indifferent, at 
least in appearance, whatever may 
be the reality, and it is high time 
that they should “‘ awake and put 
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on strength ;” they are stewards in- 
trusted with an invaluable trea- 
sure, for which they must shortly 
‘* render an account unto God.” 

A similar reply will, we hope, 
be satisfactory, in respect to the 
Home Missionary Society, which 
stands on nearly the same footing 
as the London Missionary Society. 
These Societies would, we expect, 
cvvOey, put on an appearance still 
more flourishing and vigorous than 
they now wear, and no apprehen- 
sions for their stability could ever 
seize their conductors, were the 
Congregational Churches to adopt 
them decidedly as their own. The 
more our principles are held up to 
view the more do they command 
the homage of the enlightened 
mind. They had spread a hundred- 
fold more extensively had we 
taken care to sow them. But they 
have been left almost to sow them. 
selves. Happily the God of na- 
ture has provided them with wings, 
or they had been, to the present 
day, almost confined to the east, 
from whence they came. The 
Atlantic was tco wide for their 
flight to those western shores, whi- 
ther they were carried by ‘“ the 
excellent of the earth, of whom the 
world was not worthy,” by them 
they were sown, and a rich luxu- 
riant increasing harvest rewards 
their toil. Let us “go and do 
likewise.” 

No county association—no book 
society—no magazine can stand 
instead of a Congregational Union, 
embracing in its designs the 
diffusion of scriptural principles 
of the faith, order, and prac. 
tice of the Church of Christ.— 
** The field” of its operation is 
‘* the world ;” and though no one 
union can comprehend all Con- 
gregationalists, yet by system and 
order they may all be made to ap- 
pear to whole world “‘ as one 
in Christ Jesus.” And who can 
tell what may be the glorious 
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effect of such an exhibition of * the 
unity of the spirit, and the bond of 
ace ?” 
Such an exhibition, however, it 
seems would have no charms in the 
eyes of some, who imagine that 


the Congregational Christians 
throughout the world would then 
appear to be one great sect. Well, 
let it be so. Suppose they should 
appear one great sect; Is not 
Christianity itself a sect in relation 
to other religions? It was ori- 
ginally “* a sect everywhere spoken 
against.” Jt was its glory that it 
was a sect—that all its members 
were so distinct from the world— 
so closely united to each other—so 
zealous for the propagation of its 
principles throughout the earth! 
This is all we ask on behalf of a 
Congregational Union. And let 
our sect be every where spoken 
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against, *‘ while we thus bear 
the marks of the Lord Jesus, let 
no man trouble us.” A sectarian 
is not necessarily a schismatic. We 
do not hold the etymology of the 
word to be seco, but seguor. We 
are not of a dividing spirit, but of 
a uniting spirit. Our sectarianism 
is simply a fullowing of the Lord 
Jesus in ‘all his ordinances and 
commandments blameless.” Such 
sectaries he approves ; why should 
we be ashamed of them? The 
Lord grant us more of a true sec- 
tarian spirit, in the proper sense of 
the term! Let not the “ shadow 
of a shade” terrify us! 

We are aware of other objec- 
tions, but these which we have 
noticed seem to be the most wor- 
thy of attention. We may, per- 
haps, resume the subject. 

THEOLOGUs. 





NARRATIVE OF THE FINAL INSTRUCTIONS OF JESUS CHRIST TO 
HIS APOSTLES, DURING THE INTERVAL BETWEEN HIS 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION. 


(Concluded from page 151.) 


Section I. 

First interviews of Jesus with his 
disciples, in and near Jerusalem, 
shortly after his resurrection. 

Matt. xxviii. L- 15; Mark xvi. 1—14; 
Luke xxiv. 1—43; John xxi. 1— 29; 
1 Cor. xv. 4, 5. 

Wuen the sabbath was past, 

Mary of Magdala, and Mary the 

[mother] of James, and Salome 

bought spices, that they might go 

and embalm the body of Jesus. * 

And, very early in the morning on 

the first [day] of the week, they, 

with some [other women,}* went to 
the tomb, carrying the spices which 
they had provided. And they said 
one to another, Who will roll 





ALTERATIONS, OMISSIONS, NOTES, &c. 
(1) and anoint him. (2) Luke xxiv. 
1. Last clause ‘suspected by Griesbach, 
bat implied in v. 10. 
N.S. No, 76, 


away for us the stone from the 
entrance of the tomb? And, on 
looking, they perceived that the 
stone had been [already] rolled 
away, for it was very large; but, 
on entering,* they found not the 
body of the Lord Jesus. 

Now, behold, there had been a 
great earthquake; for, an angel of 
the Lord, having descended from 
heaven, came, and rolled away 
the stone from the entrance [of the 
tomb,] and sat on it. His coun- 
tenance was like lightning, and his 
clothing [was] white as snow, and, 
through fear of him, the guards 
trembled, and became like dead 
men. 

[On finding the stone removed,] 
Mary of Magdala ran* to Simon 





ang into the tomb, (4) Then she ran, 
went. Ff 
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Peter, and to the other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and said to 
them, They have taken away the 
Lord out of the tomb, and we 
know not where they have laid 
him. 

And, as her companions® were 
in perplexity concerning this mat- 
ter, behold, two men, in clothing 
bright as lightning, appeared to 
them, and, on the women becom- 
ing alarmed,® and turning their 
faces’ towards the ground, [one of 
the men,] a youth sitting on the 
right side, [and] clothed in a long 
white robe, said to them, Fear not 
ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was crucified. 
Why seek ye among the dead him 
that is alive? He is not here, for 
he is risen, as he said. Remem- 
ber how he spoke to you while be 
was yet in Galilee, saying, The 
Son of Man must be delivered into 
the hands of wicked men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise 
from the dead.* Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay; and go 

uickly, and tell his disciples, and 
Peter, that he is risen from the 
dead; and, behold, he goeth be- 
fore you to Galilee, where® ye 
will see him, as he said to you. 
Bebold, I have told you. And 
they remembered his words, and 
immediately departing from the 
tomb, with fear and great joy, ran 
to tell his disciples; but, being 
overcome with trembling and 
amazement, *° they did not speak 
to any one [by the way,] for they 
were afraid. 

- Meanwhile,** Peter, and the 
other disciple went forth, and pro- 
ceeded to the tomb. And they ran 
both together; but the other dis- 
ciple outran Peter, and arrived 
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first at the tomb; and, stooping 
down, saw the bandages lying, 


but did not enter. After him ar- 
rived Simon Peter, and went into 
the tomb, and observed the ban- 
dages lying, and the napkin which 
had covered the head of Jesus, '* 
not lying with the bandages, but 
separately folded up in a place by 
itself.*? Then went in, also, the 
other disciple, who arrived first at 
the tomb, and he saw, and be- 
lieved; for, hitherto, they had not 
understood from the Scripture '* 
that it was necessary he should 
rise from the dead. Then the dis- 
ciples returned home. 

Jesus, having risen from the 
dead *5 early in the morning on the 
first [day] of the week, appeared 
first to Mary of Magdala, from 
whom he had expelled seven de. 
vils. Mary was standing on the 
outside of the tomb, weeping; and, 
us she wept, she stooped down to- 
wards the tomb, and observed two 
angels in white [robes,] sitting, 
[the] one at the head, and the 
other™® at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. And they said 
toher, Woman, why weepest thou ? 
She arswered them, Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and [I 
kuow not where they have laid 
him. Thus saying, she turned 
about, and saw Jesus standing 
[near,] but knew not that it was 
Jesus. Jesus said to her, Woman, 
why yogee thou? Whom seekest 
thou? Supposing him to be the 
gardener, she replied to him, Sir, 
if thou hast carried him [hence,] 
tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I willitake him away. . Jesus 
said to her, Mary. She turned 
[round,} and said to him,*? Rab- 
boni, which means, Teacher. Je- 





(12) which bad been on his head, (18) 
in one place. (14) had not known 


the Sc’ . (15) He, h risen 
= te) and as ci} in Hebrew. 
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sus said to her, Do not hold me, ‘® 
for Tam not yet ascended to my 
Father; but go to my brethren, 
and tell them, [that] I ascend to 
my Father, and your Father, and 
to my God, and your God. Mary 
of Magdala went, and told the 
disciples, as they mourned and 
wept, that she had seen the Lord, 
and [that] he had thus spoken to 
her; but, on hearing that he was 
alive, and had been seen by her, 
they disbelieved [it.] 

And, as the other women °° were 
on their way to inform his disci- 
ples,*® behold, Jesus met them, and 
said [to them,]* Hail; on which” 
they drew near, embraced his 
feet, and worshipped him, Then 
said Jesus to them, Be not afraid, 
go [and] tell my brethren to depart 
to Galilee, where* they shall see 
me. 

As the women ™ were going, *5 
some of the guard entered the city, 
and told the chief-priests all that 
had happened. These,* after 
meeting, and consulling with the 
elders, gave much money to the 
soldiers, saying, Tell [the people,] 
His disciples came by night, and 
stole him [away,] while we were 
asleep ; and, if the governor should 
hear this, we will persuade him, 
and secure you [from danger.] So 
the soldiers *” took the money, and 
did as they were directed; and 
this report is circulated amoung 
Jews to the present day. 

On returning from the tomb, the 
women related every thing * to the 
eleven {diseiples,] and to all the 
rest. It was Mary of Magdala, 
with Johanna, and Mary [the mo- 
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(18) Do not embrace me. (19) And 
> ao. (20) _ clause is sus . 
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ther] of James, and the other wo- 
men of their company, * who told 
these things to the apostles; but 
their report °° appeared to them as 
an idle tale, and they disbelieved 
them. Peter, however, rose up, 
and ran to the tomb, and, stoop- 
ing down, observed the bandages 
lying alone; and returned home, 
wondering at what had happened.” 

After this, Jesus® appeared in 
another form to two of them, while 
walking the same day into the 
country, to a village sixty fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, called Em- 
maus, They were conversing to- 
gether concerning all these things 
which had taken place; and, as 
they talked, and argued, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with 
them, but their eyes were restrained 
so that they did not know him. * 
And he said to them, What things 
[are] these, about which ye are 
conversing so earnestly *+ with sor- 
rowful looks, as ye walk along? One 
[of the two,] whose name [was] 
Cleopas, replied, Art thou the 
only sojourner in Jerusalem who 
knoweth not?’ the things which 
have happened there within these 
[few] days? He said to them, 
What things? They answered 
him, *° Concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was a prophet, powerful 
in word and deed, before God, 
and all the people; and how 
our chief-priests and rulers caused 
him to be condemned to death, 
and crucified. *7 We had hoped 
it was he who is to redeem 
Israel; yet, notwithstanding all 
this, to-day is the third day since 
these things took place. Certain 
women of our company have, how- 


(29) with them. (30) words. (31) 
Luke xxiv. 12. This verse is dou’ by 
Griesbach ; but the fact is implied in ver. 
24. (32) he. (33)soas notto know him. 
(34) What words are these, which ye are 
exchanging with each other ? (35) and 
knowest not. (36) Those. (37) de- 
livered him up to a sentence of death, 
and crucified him. ee 
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ever, astonished us; for, having 
gone early in the morning to the 
tomb, and not found his body, 
they returned with a report * that 
they had even seen a vision of 
angels, who declared him to be 
alive. On this, some of our 
companions went to the tomb, and 
found [every thing] just as the 
women had related, but him they 
saw not. And he said to them, O 
dull of understanding, and slow of 
heart to believe things all of which 
the prophets have declared. Was 
it not necessary that Christ should 
thus suffer, and enter into his 
glory? Then,** beginning from 
Moses, and proceeding through all 
the prophets,** he explained 
to them, throughout the Scrip- 
tures, the things relating to him- 


‘self. When* they drew near to 


the village whither they were 
going, *? he made a semblance of 
going further; but they pressed 
him [to remain,] saying, Stay with 
us, for the day is declining, and 
[drawing] towards evening. So 
he went in to stay with them. And, 
while they were at table together, 
he took bread, and, after giving 
thanks, he broke [the bread,| and 
presented [it] to them; on which,“ 
their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him, but he [suddenly] dis- 
appeared from them. Then they 
said oue to another, Did not our 
hearts ** burn within us, while he 
talked with us on the way, and 
explained to us the Scriptures ? 
And they rose up the same hour, 
and returned to Jerusalem, where 
they found ** the eleven [disciples, 
and their companions, assemble 
together, [and] saying, The Lord 
is really risen, and hath appeared 
to Simon. They, [in return,] re- 
lated what [had happened] on the 
way, and how he was made known 
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to them in the breaking of bread ; 
but the others did not believe 
them. ¢’ 

While the disciples * were thus 
conversing in the evening of the 
same * first day of the week, the 
doors [of the house] where they 
were assembled at their repast °° 
having been fastened, through fear 
of the Jews, Jesus came, and 
stood in the midst, and said to 
them, Peace [be] to you. But 
they became terrified, and amazed, 
imagining that they saw a spirit. 
And he said to them, Why are ye 
disturbed, and why do doubts * 
arise in your minds?* Behold 
my hands, and my feet, that it is 
I myself: Handle, and examine 
me, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see J have. Thus 
saying, he shewed them [his] 
hands, [his] feet, and his side. 
Then the disciples rejoiced on see- 
ing the Lord; but, as they stiil 
doubted * through joy, and won- 
dered, he said to them, Have ye 
here within any food? And they 
gave him part of a broiled fish, and 
some honey-comb,* which he took, 
and ate‘ before them; and re- 
proved their unbelief, and obsti- 
nacy, © in disbelieving those who 
had seen him after his resurrection. 
Then he ‘7 said to them again, 
Peace [be] to you; As the Father 
hath sent me, so send I you. Thus 
saying, he breathed on [them,] 
and said,‘ Receive [the] Holy 
Spirit. Whosesoever sins ye dis- 
charge are discharged to them ; 
whosesoever [sins] ye retain are 
retained. 

Now Thomas, called Didymus, 
one of the twelve, was not with 
them when Jesus came. So the 
other disciples said to him, We 





(47) neither believed they them. (48) 
While they. (49) of that. (50) as they 
were lying down. (51) reasonings. (52) 
hearts. "(s8) disbelieved. (54) doubted 
by Griesbach. (55) and, taking, he ate. 
(56) hardness of heart. (57) Then 
Jesus. (58) to them. 
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have seen the Lord, But he an- 
swered them, Unless I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and put my hand into his 
side, I will not believe. Eight 
days afterwards, the disciples * 
were again within, and Thomas 
[was] with them; [when,] the 
doors [of the house] having been 
fastened, Jesus came, and stood in 
the midst, and said, Peace [be] to 
you. Then he said to Thomas, 
Reach hither thy finger, and exa- 
miue my hands, and reach hither 
thy hand, and put [it] into my 
side, and be not an unbeliever, but a 
believer. Thomas replied to him, 
My Lord, and my God, Jesus 
said to him,® Because thou hast 
seen me, thou bast believed: Happy 
[are] they who have not seen [me,] 
and [yet] have believed. 





Section II. 


Subsequent interviews of Jesus with 
his disciples, in Galilee. 
Matt. xxviii. 16,17; John xxi. 1—23; 
1 Cor. xv. 6. 
AFTER these things, Jesus again 
showed himself to the disciples, at 
the lake of Tiberias; and showed 
[himself] thus. There were toge- 
ther Simon Peter, and Thomas, 
called Didymus, and Nathanael, 
of Cana in Galilee, and the 
[sons] of Zebadiah, and two others 
of his disciples. Simon Peter said 
to them, if am going a fishing. 
They answered him, We, also, 
will go with thee. So they went 
forth, and* entered into the boat, 
but® that night caught nothing. 
When the morning was come, 
Jesus appeared, standing* on the 





ALTERATIONS, OMISSIONS, NOTES, &e. 
(59) his disciples. (60) Thomas—ex- 
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shore, but the disciples knew not 
that it was Jesus. He said* to 
them, Young men, have ye any 
food? They answered him, No. 
He said to them, Cast the net on 
the right side of the boat, and ye 
will find [some.] So they cast 
[the net,] but were unable to draw 
it in again, on account of the mul- 
titude of the fishes. Thereupon, § 
the disciple whom Jesus loved said 
to Peter, It is the Lord. On hear- 
ing that it was the Lord, Simon 
Peter girt on his upper garment, 
for he was undressed,° and threw 
himself into the lake; but the other 
disciples came in the boat, drag- 
ging the net [full] of fishes; for 
they were not further from the 
shore than? about two hundred cu- 
bits. As soon as they had landed, 
they saw a fire of embers standing 
fnear,] and fish lying thereon, and 
bread, Jesus said to them, Bring 
some of the fish which ye have 
now caught, Simon Peter went 
[into the boat,] and drew the net 
ashore, full of large fishes, a hun- 
dred and fifty-three; yet, notwith- 
standing the number,*® the net was 
not rent. [Then] Jesus said to 
them, Come, [andj dine. Mean- 
while,® none of the disciples ven- 
tured to ask him, Who art thou? 
knowing that it was the Lord. So 
he drew near,'? and took the 
bread, and presented [it] to them, 
as likewise the fish. ‘This is now 
the third time that Jesus showed 
himself to his disciples, after he 
had risen from the dead, 

When they had dined, Jesus 
said to Simon Peter, Simon, [son] 
of Jonah, lovest thou me more 
than these [things?]*' He an- 
swered him, Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus 
replied,‘ Feed my lambs. He 

(4) Then Jesus said. (5) Then. (6) 
naked. (7) for they were not far from 
the shore, but. (8) and, although they 
were so many. (9) And. (10) Jesus came. 
(11) or,—these [men]. (12) He said to 
him. 
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said to him again the second time, 
Simon, [son] of Jonah, lovest thou 
me? He answered him, Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee, 
Jesus replied,** Tend my sheep. 
He said to him the third time, 
Simon, [son] of Jonah, lovest thou 
me? Peter was grieved that Jesus 
had said ‘* to him the third time, 
Lovest thou me? and answered 
him, Lord, thou knowest all things, 
thou knowest that 1 love thee. 
Jesus replied to him, Feed my 
sheep. I assuredly tell thee,* 
when thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and wentest’® whither 
thou wouldest; but, when thou 
shalt be old, thou wilt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another man will 
gird thee, and will lead [thee] 
whither thou wouldest not. In 
these words he intimated’? by 
what kind of death Peter would 
glorify God."* And, having thus 
spoken, he said to him, Follow 
me, On turning about, Peter saw 
the disciple whoni Jesus loved fol- 
lowing;. the same who,” at the 
supper, had leant back on his 
breast, and said, Lord, Which is 
is he that will betray thee? Observ- 
ing this [disciple,] Peter said to 
Jesus, Lord, what will happen to 
this man?” Jesus replied,™ If I 
choose that he shall remain till I 
come, what [is that] to thee? Fol- 
low thou me. Thereupon, a report 
went forth * to the brethren, that 
this disciple would not die. Yet,” 
Jesus did not say to Peter,* He 
will not die; but, If I choose that 
he shall remain till I come, what 
[is that] to thee ?*5 
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After this, Jesus appeared * to 
more than five hundred brethren 
at one time; when” the eleven 
disciples went to the mountain in 
Galilee where he * had appointed 
them. And, on seeing him, they 
worshipped him, but some doubted. 





Section III, 


Final charge of Jesus to his Apostles, 
and his ascension to heaven. 
Matt. xxviii. 18--20, end; Mark xvi. 

15--20, end ; Luke xxiv. 44—58, end; 

Acts i. 1--14; 1 Cor, xv. 7. 

AFTER these things, Jesus ap- 
peared * to James, then to all the 
apostles; to whom, also, by many 
infallible proofs he showed himself 
alive, after suffering [death ;] hav- 
ing been seen by them during forty 
days, and discoursed of the things 
relating to the kingdom of God. 

[At last,] having called [them] 
together, he said to them, Univer- 
sal authority is given to me in 
heaven, and on earth: Go forth 
throughout all the world, proclaim 
the gospel to the whole ey 
of God,* [and] make disciples 
[among] all the Gentiles; bap- 
tizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, [and] teaching them 
to observe all things, whatsoever [ 
have commanded you. He who 
believeth, and is baptized, shall 
be saved ; but he who disbelieveth 
shall be condemned. And, be- 
hold, I am with you all the [re- 
maining] time, till the end of the 
[present] re peng and these 
miracles shall ensue on persons 
believing : By my name they shall 
expel devils; they shall speak lan- 
guages before unknown [to them ; |* 
they shall take up serpents [with- 


(26) Afterwards he appeared. (27) 
And. (28) where Jesus. 
(1) Afterwards he red. (2) to 
the whole creation, or institution ; namely, 
the people of Israel. (3) all the days, till 
the end of the age. (4) new languages. 
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out being injured;] and, should 
they drink poison,’ it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay [their] 
hands on sick persons, and they 
shall recover. 

He [further] said to them; This 
[is] what IT told you while [ was 
yet [living] with you, that all which 
is written concerning me in the 
Law of Moses, in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms, must be ful- 
filled. Then he opened their minds 
that they might understand* the 
Scriptures; and said to them, 
Thus it is written, and thus it was 
necessary that Christ should suffer 
[death,] and rise from the dead the 
third day, and that repentance and 
discharge of sins should be pro- 
claimed in his name to all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. Now, 
ye are witnesses of these things. 
And, behold, 1 send [down] on 
you the gift promised by my Fa- 
ther,” of which ye have heard me 
speak; but, remain in the city *® 
until ye are endued with power 
from above ; for John, indeed, bap- 
tized with water, but ye sball be 
baptised with [the] Holy Spirit 
not many days hence, 

Then® he led them forth as far 
as Bethany: And, as they went 
together, they asked him, Lord, 


wilt thou at this time restore the 


kingdom to Israel? He answered 
then, It is not for you to be in- 
formed. of times or seasons which 
the Father hath placed under his 
own authority; but ye shall re- 
ceive power, by the Holy Spirit 
descending ' on you, and ye shall 
be witnesses to me, both in Jeru- 
salem, and throughout all Judea, 
and Samaria, and even to the 
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5) any thing poisonous. (6) their 

understanding, to understand. (7) the 

of my Father. (8) of Jerusa- 

lem— expunged by Griesbach. (9) And. 
(10) coming. 
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ends" of the earth. Having thus 
spoken, he raised his hands, and 
blessed them; and, while he was 
blessing them, as they looked on, 
he was borne up [into the air,] 
until #2 a cloud concealed him from 
their sight:'® [And] he was re- 
ceived up to heaven, and sat down 
at the right hand of God. 

While they were gazing up to- 
wards heaven, during his ascen- 
sion, 4 behold, two men in white 
clothing appeared to them, who 
said, Galileans, why stand ye 
gazing up towards heaven? This 
Jesus, who hath been taken up 
from you to heaven, will come 
[again,] in the same manver in 
which ye saw him go to heaven. 
Then, after worshipping him, they 
returned with great joy to Jerusalem, 
from the mount, called the Mount 
of Olives; which is near Jerusa- 
lem, being [no further distant than} 
a sabbath-day’s journey. Having 
entered [the city,] they repaired 
to the upper apartment, where 
abode Peter, and James, and John, 
and Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, 
James, [the son] of Alpheus, and 
Simon, the Zealot, and Judas, 
[the brother] of James. All these 
with one accord applied them. 
selves to prayer, '® with the: wo- 
men,'? with Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren, and 
were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God; [after 
which,] they went forth, and pro- 
claimed [the gospel] every where, 
the Lord working with [them,] and- 
confirming the word by the miracles 
with which it was attended. 18 
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ON THE DELIVERY OF ADDRESCES DURING THE CELEBRATION OF 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


To the Editors, —W Tu the gene- 
ral mode in which the Lord’s Sup- 
per is observed amongst the ortho- 
dox Dissenters of England, I am 
well satisfied. It is far enough re- 
moved from idolatrous reverence 
and superstitious terror, on the one 
land; and from disorder, irreve- 
rence, and cold formality, on the 
other. It is simple, solemn, scrip- 
tural, and effective. Perhaps there 
is no part of our public worship so 
dear to the heart of a spiritual Dis- 
senter; and in reference to which 
he can say with greater emphasis, 
** It is good to be here.” 

One thing only 1 dislike; and 
that is, the practice which obtains 
in some of our churches, of the 
pastor addressing the communi- 
cants during the distribution of the 
bread and wine. To what extent 
this practice prevails, I know not ; 
but as it is observed at our Mis- 
sionary Communions, I suspect it 
may be the more ordinary method. 
A divoursble editorial allusion, in 
your Magazine,* to the contrary 
practice, has awakened the hope, 
that your views on this subject 
may, in some measure, accord 
with my own; and has encou- 
raged me, with your permission, 
gentlemen, respectfully to submit 
my sentiments to the candid con- 
sideration of your readers, and 
especially of my ministerial bre- 
thren. 

The passages which record the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
are, Matt. xxvi. 26—30; Mark 
xiv. 22—26; Luke xxii. 19, 20; 
and 1 Cor. xi. 23—29. Neither 
from these, nor from any other 
part of the New Testament, can 
any thing be gathered which is 
conclusive on the subject before 





* See Cong. Mag. for October 1829, 
p- 542, “* On Silent Worship.” 


us. Nor am I aware of any 
authentic accounts, which deter- 
mine what, in this respect, was 
the primitive peice in the 
churches planted by the apostles. 
This, therefore, appears to be a 
question of expediency; or rather 
of order, propriety, and advantage. 
To me the practice appears ob- 
jectionable : 

I. As ministering to that dan- 
gerous propensity in professors, to 
substitute the external for the in- 
ternal, the form for the reality ; 
and to transfer to chosen delegates 
the work of personal piety. 

Books and ministers, sermons 
and addresses, are highly valua- 
ble auxiliaries; but, like all good 
things, they are liable to abuse; 
and abused they certainly are, 
when a professor or a Christian, 
substitutes reading a prayer for 
prayer; and hearing a chapter, a 
sermon, or a. sacramental address, 
for digesting and practising the 
word of God. I condemn not 
those excellent manuals of family 
and closet devotion, which of late 
years have been greatly multiplied. 
Better pray in the words of others, 
than not pray at all. And far 
better, in my opinion, keep up 
a decent form of family worship, 
even though, unhappily, it should 
be no more than a form, than to 
renounce altogether the acknow- 
ledgment of God in the household. 
IT think, however, that Christians 
should not be content to walk in 
leading-strings all their days; and 
that ministers, like nursing fa- 
thers, should train up their spiri- 
tual children ‘* in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; so that, 
instead of being always babes, 
they may become young men, and 
fathers in Christ. And, in refer- 
ence to public worship, I do con- 
ceive there is especial need to 
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caution professors of the present 
day, against substituting the ‘* bo- 
dily exercise” of coming and sit- 
ting, seeing and hearing, eating 
and drinking at the Lord’s table, 
for those inward and spiritual ex- 
ercises, in which the life of the 
soul consists, and on which spiri- 
tual health and prosperity depend. 
The Lord’s Supper furnishes a 
most favourable opportunity of 
checking and counteracting this 
dangerous tendency ; of throwing 
the members of our churches, in- 
dividually, upon their own re- 
sources; and, in a manner, con- 
straining them to think, and act, 
and intercede for themselves. 

Let the pastor instruct his flock, 
most etatlentahi in the nature 
and design of the Lord’s Supper. 
Let him always, by an appropriate 
and spirit-stirring address, intro- 
duce them to the Lord’s table. 
Let him invoke, by fervent prayer, 
the presence and the blessing of the 
great ‘* Master of Assemblies.” 
Let him place the Holy Supper 
before them; and then let him 
say, Now, brethren, as a guilty 
sinner, a humble servant, a needy 
child, I sit down and desire to 
participate with you in this feast 
of redeeming love. May each of 
us enjoy silent communion with 
our common Lord, and, by faith, 
eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of the Son of Man, that we may 
have eternal life abiding in us! 
I doubt not, that the feeling of 
those communicants, who were 
thus, for the first time, thrown en- 
— upon their own resources, 
would be something like that of a 
child when first denied its leading- 
strings; or a convalescent, when 
he first laid down his crutches ; 
or a pupil, when he first ap- 
proached the table of royalty 
without his tutor. But, I believe, 
the result would be, their spiritual 
advancement and growth in grace. 

II. My second objection is 
N.S. NO. 76. 
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founded on the genius of the ordi- 
nance, 

The Lord’s Supper is truly a 
social ordinance, and can never, I 
conceive, be scripturally dis- 

nsed, but to the church assem- 

led in one place. The social 
character of the ordinance does 
not, however, exclude the idea of 
individual participation, but neces- 
sarily implies it. At an ordinary 
feast, we do not esteem that man 
a@ guest, who merely comes to 
hear, and see, and discourse. 
Those only are the guests, who 
partake of the feast. So is it at 
this spiritual repast; not only 
must every true guest receive the 
symbols, but every true guest 
must spiritually feed on Christ, 
‘* eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of the Son of Man.” 

But what do we understand, by 
‘eating the flesh, and drinking 
the blood of the Son of Man?” 
As guilty and helpless sinners, we 
must habitually regard Christ cru- 
cified, as the only ground of hope, 
and the only source of spiritual 
blessings. ‘The Lord’s Supper is 
a standing memorial of the death 
of Christ, designed to aid our 
faith and quicken our affections; 
by sight—by the physical acts of 
eating and drinking—by holy as- 
sociation with fellow-believers— 
and by the promise of the gracious 

resence of the Lord Jesus, where 
wo or three are thus met together 
in his name, and in obedience to 
his dying command—* This do, 
in remembrance of me.” In aa 
taking of this ordinance, therefore, 
our views of the great truths of 
the gospel ought, in an eminent 
degree, to be clear and impressive ; 
our faith, vigorous and active ; 
our love, ardent; and our whole 
souls intensely fixed on a cruci- 
fied Redeemer. Secret meditation, 
prayer, and praise, appear to me 
essential, to the worthy partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. 
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1. Meditation. When I look 
upon the bread, my mind should 
be occupied in meditating on 
the bodily sufferings and indig- 
nities endured by Christ throagh- 
out his passion ; and on the inti- 
mate union between Christ and his 
Church, between Christ and my 
soul, and every believer, as mem- 
bers of the same mystical Body, 
represented by the ‘* one bread.” 
When I take the bread, 1 ought 
to think of the goodness of God, 
in providing daily bread for my 
body; and of his infinitely richer 
love, in devoting his only begot- 
ten and well-beloved Son to the 
death of the cross, that he might 
be the food and nourishment of 
my soul, When I eat the bread, 
I ought to reflect on the necessity 
of receiving Christ into the soul, as 
the bread is received into the 
body ; and again, of the vital and 
indissoluble union between Christ 
and my soul, as that between the 
bread and the body into which it 
is received, and of which it be- 
comes a part. 

When I look upon the wine 
poured out, I ought to think how 
freely Jesus shed his blood, and 
poured out his soul unto the death, 
for my redemption, I ought to 
think of that New Covenant, in 
which all the great and precious 
promises of the word of God are 
made sure to all the elect, to every 
believer ; sealed by this blood of 
the everlasting covenant. Andon 
some of those promises, suited to 
my present circumstances, I ought 
to meditate. During this — 
pation, I ought also to reflect on 
what I was; what the Lord has 
done for me ; what I have done, 
or neglected to do for him; on 
my actual sins before and since 
conversion; and on my infinite 
obligations to live, henceforth, en- 
tirely to the Lord, who bought me 
with his blood. 

2. Prayer is essential to the 
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worthy receiving of the Lord's 


Supper. Nor is uniting in the 
general prayers offered by the 
minister sufficient. I have per- 
sonal and private sins to confess, 
to seek forgiveness for. I must 
pray for grace, to resist those temp- 
tations, and abstain from those 
sins, into which I have previously 
fallen; and to fulfil the duties I 
have neglected. I must pray that 
the body and blood of Christ may 
at this time, and at all times, be the 
food and nourishment of my soul, 
and the joy and consolation of my 
heart. I have also relatives and 
friends that may well claim a place 
in my private supplications, at this 
season of near and endearing com- 
munion with my God and Saviour, 

3. Thanksgiving. I have per- 
sonal mercies, for which I am 
bound to offer personal praises to 
the Lord. And what season can 
be so suitabie for this, as during 
the participation of this feast of 
redeeming love. 

it will, I apprehend, be ad- 
mitted, that some such mental and 
spiritual exercises as I have de- 
scribed, are necessarily included 
in the idea of discerning the Lord’s 
body, eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of the Son of Man, 
and doing this in remembrance of 
Christ ; and therefore, that every 
spiritual and acceptable communi- 
cant must, during the reception of 
the bread and wine, be secretly 
engaged in meditation, prayer, or 
praise. This, then, is the question: 
Is the address of a minister, even 
the most spiritual and appropriate 
which can be conceived, calculated 
to aid the communicant in these 
private exercises? I grant that a 
sluggish soul might be thus as- 
sisted in meditation; but I can 
hardly cunceive how that address 
could be otherwise than an in- 
terruption to the communicant, 
when he ought to be engaged in 
silent prayer and praise. And 
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how shall the minister know, when 
he ought to pause, and when to 


resume his address? And if there 
is a difficulty in seasonably and 
profitably addressing one commu- 
nicant, during the distribution of 
the bread and wine, to me it seems 
impossible for one man, at the 
same time and in the same lan- 
guage, seasonably and profitably 
to address the whole church, at 
that interesting and solemn period, 
when some have just partaken of 
the bread or the wine, when others 
are in the act of receiving it, and 
the rest are waiting to participate. 
And where one communicant may 
find his meditations aided by the 
address, I much fear that twenty 
will find their meditations, prayers 
and praises, broken in upon and 
unseasonably interrupted by the 
voice of their pastor, to whom 
they always gladly listen, but who 
now seems to intervene between 
them and their crucified Redeemer ; 
and to deny them the opportunity 
of receiving and digesting that 
rich spiritual feast which their 
Lord has placed before them. 

As a matter of theory, I should 
suspect that these addresses, in 
many cases, exclude, and are al- 
lowed to supersede, the solemn 
personal engagements to which I 
have alluded; and in most cases, 
distract the mind, and interrupt, 
rather than promote, that high and 
holy communion with our God 
and Saviour, which ought to be 
maintained, while we individually 


participate of the bread and wine, 


at the Lord’s table. This, how- 
ever is a question of experience, 
rather than of theory. The expe- 
rience of the writer, it may be be- 
lieved, is decidedly in favour of 
the silent distribution of the bread 
and wine: and he has only further 
to request every minister and spi- 
ritual communicant, who has the 
opportunity, to make an experi- 
ment of the silent mode of distribu- 
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tion, before he pronounces on the 
truth or fallacy of the sentiments 
above advanced. 

III. My third objection relates 
exclusively to the minister who 
delivers the address. 

The pastors of our dissenting 
churches have, I believe, for the 
most part, as much bodily and 
mental exercise on the Sabbath- 
day, as their constitution and fa- 
culties can well sustain. The 
Lord’s Supper is, generally, an 
addition to the ordinary labours 
of the Sabbath. Nor is it a tri- 
fling addition of labour, when we 
reflect on the numerous addresses, 
and almost ceaseless exercises, 
that are usually expected on this 
occasion. But this though mot 
unimportant, is a minor considera- 
tion. 

Let private Christians remember 
that their minister has a soul to 
be saved, and needs spiritually to 
feed on Christ, as well as they. 
He has personal sins to confess, 
and a prayers and praises 
to offer, as well as they. And as 
his ministerial and pastoral office 
adds greatly to his obligations, he 
needs, on this solemn occasion, a 
longer, not a shorter period, than 
others, for self-reflection, and se- 
cret communion with his Lord and 
Master. But what is allowed to 
the pastor for these exercises, 
who, when ministering to his own 
flock at the Lord’s table, is ex- 
pected to give out the hymns, to 
read, to pray, and to address the 
communicants, not only before 
and after, but also during the 
distribution of the bread and wine, 
and then, in many cases, to ad- 
dress the spectators? 

The silent distribution of the 
bread and wine, allows the pastor 
a short period for bodily rest; and 
for that secret communion with his 
crucified Redeemer, which seems 
essential to a right participation 
of the Lord’s Supper. Silent dis- 
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tribution, in my view, possesses 
this additional advantage; that, at 
this solemn and delightful season, 
it places the undet-shepherd and 
his flock on an equality; while, 
as humble and unworthy, but not 
uninvited or unwelcome guests, 
they sit down and eat and drink 
together in the presence of their 
common Lord, the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls, who always 
presides at his own table. And 
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the pastor of the flock, in such cir- 
cumstances, seems alike to feel the 
truth and the sweetness of their 
Saviour’s words: “ One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren. Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 
Eat, O friends, drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, O beloved.” 
ERAsTus. 





NOTES OF A STUDENT. 


No. I1.—Tue OAK OF WEEPING. 


Allon-bachuth, the ‘ Oak of 
Weeping,” designates the place 
where Deborah, the nurse of Re- 
bekah, was buried. The first 
mention of this individual occurs 
in Gen. xxiv. 59, where Rebekah 
leaves her father’s house, accom- 
panying Abraham’s servant, to 
yecome the wife of Isaac. ‘* And 
they sent away Rebekah, their 
sister, and her nurse, and Abra- 
ham’s servant, and his men.” This 
situation was regarded as of the 
first importance in the households 
of the ancients; reference is fre- 
quently made to its duties in holy 
writ, and in the classic pages of 
antiquity ; hence to illustrate the 
behaviour of the apostles to a pri- 
mitive church, we are told, ‘* We 
were gentle among you, even as a 
nurse cherisheth her children.” * 
From the family of Isaac, Debo- 
rah was transferred to that of 
Jacob; and upon a journey with 
the patriarch, to perform a solemn 
act of worship, she died, and was 
** buried beneath Beth-el, under 
an oak, and the name of it was 
called Allon-bach uth.+ 

We all, says the prophet, ‘‘ do 





* 1 Thess. ii. 7. +t Gen. xxxv. 8. 


fade as a leaf ;” and the change 
which passes upon vegetative na- 
ture at the approach of autumn— 
the withered and discoloured fo- 
liage—the naked and desolate 
branch, and the wind’s free pas- 
sage through the forest—strikingly 
remind us of the decay, and conse- 
quent mortality, to which we are 
subject. The ‘ leaf” fades gra- 
dually, variously, yet universally ; 
the change is progressive, from 
the bright, joyous green of healthy 
existence, to the pale, sickly livery 
of death; and the change is un- 
certain, for some are tenaciously 
retained by their parent branches, 
long after winter has made his 
rude and unceremonious demands, 
while others fall to form a path- 
way for the spoiler, at his first in- 
road ; but in every ciimate, and on 
every soil, the change is apparent; 
and the analogy holds good with 
reference to the human species, for 
Providence has wisely appointed 
that a fading process should be 
generally carried on; that premo- 
nitions should be given that the 
end is ‘* by and by ;” and though 
some may bear up long against 
the storms of sickness, yet illus- 
trations of universal subjection to 
its power are on every hand: the 
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sad procession in the city—the 
unburied corse of the mariner— 
and the mouldering remains of the 
savage bleaching in the wilder- 
ness. 

There are, however, other 
‘* tongues in the trees,” which not 
only read us a lesson of human 
mortality; but with a voiceless, 
yet expressive eloquence, teach us 
one of the sublimest truths of 
religion, Nature's resuscitation. 
When the 


“ Winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green 
figs,” 


the change teaches us, by a beau- 
tiful 1 ag that man also shall 
awake from his dreamless sleep ; 
and dutumn’s “ oak of weeping” 
becomes, in spring, a living type 
of jmmortality! A Persian poet, 
Khoosroo says : 
‘* I pass’d by the grave-yard, and wept 
sorely, 
To think how many of my friends were 
in the mansions of the dead, 
And in an agony of grief, I cried out, 
Where are they? 
And Echo made answer, and said, 
Where are they ?” 
The appearances of nature, how- 
ever, to us, present something more 
than an echo, to an unsolved query; 
they yield a silent, yet expressive 
testimony to the discoveries of re- 
velation ; for, ‘‘ next to the word of 
God,” says Lord Bacon, “ the 
best aliment of faith, is the know- 
ledge of nature.” “ If a man die,” 
says Job, ‘ shall he live again ?” 
«« There is a spirit in man ;” and 
will that spirit, separated from its 
material companion, bound into 
a state of healthy and ever-during 
existence, or will it be annihilated ? 
Will the body, stript of its beauty 
by the hand of death, remain for 
ever, wasted and defaced, for the 
winds to play with its crumbled 
material? Or will the decayed 
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frame again be reanimated, and 
become the habitation of the spirit 
which death disembodies? He 
looks abroad upon the beautiful 
creation of the Almighty, for 
something to animate his hope, 
and sustain his faith, in the resur- 
rection of his wasted frame; he 
searches that storehouse, filled 
with monuments of the “ thunder 
of his power,” to find a similar in- 
stance of resuscitation; and from 
the “parts of his ways,” with 
which material nature presents 
him, he does not return disap- 
pointed ‘for there is hope of a 
tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again.” 

Such are some of the lessons 
which we may learn from the pro- 
ductions of vegetative nature, 
which render the time-hallowed 
custom, affectingly delicate and 
significant, of planting trees over 
the graves of beloved ones, or 
depositing their remains beneath 
their shadow. The bodies of Saul 
and his sons were buried under the 
** oak in Jabesh;”* and Arrian de- 
scribes the tomb of Cyrus as 
overshadowed by a grove of cy- 
press. Still does this practice ob- 
tain among the Orientals; and in- 
stead of the ‘* storied urn and ani- 
mated bust” ornamenting their 
cemeteries, each marble-turbaned 
tomb has its cypress, waving its 
graceful branches over the dust 
of the departed. Still do we find, 
in our own country, many of its 
ancient church-yards shaded with 
groves of the mournful yew and 
towering elm, telling the thought- 
ful passenger of nature’s vanity, 
and final triumph. Analagous to 
this custom was the practice of the 
ancient Christians, who deposited 
under the bodies of their departed 
friends in the grave, sprigs of ivy, 
laurel, rosemary, and other ever- 
greens, the expressions of their 





*1 Chron. x, 12. 
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faith in a general resurrection. To 
this custom many allusions are 
made by our old English poets. 
In Shirley’s “* Wedding,” 4to. 
Lond. 1633, we have the follow- 
ing passage : 

** Are these the herbs ye strow at Fune- 

? 





ha’ ye not art enough 

To make this ewe tree grow here, or 

this bayes, 

The emblem of our victorie in Death.” 
Thus does nature around us, give a 
beautiful and striking sanction to 
the hopes which Christianity in- 
spires, and the prospects which it 
unfolds. The man whose hope is 
“sure and stedfast,” may derive 
from this part of the ‘ faith 
delivered to the saints,” the 
sweetest consolation. Death ma 
have stalked across his threshold, 
and made his habitation the scene 
of wide devastation; the light 
footstep and the joyous laugh 
may be no more; the voices that 
used to glad him in his going out 
and coming in, may be silent; 
the honeyed accents of maternal 
tenderness may be still, and the 
innocent lisping of  infantine 
beauty hushed; but, ‘ behold 
the fig-tree, and all the trees ;” win- 
ter may strip them of bloom and 
leaf, but the recurring year they 
“shoot forth, and ye see and 
know, of your own selves, that 
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summer is nigh at hand; so like- 
wise ye,” when the * beautiful is 
vanished, and returns not,” in this 
world, learn from this instance of 
nature’s wondrous working, that 
the “ vision” of the beloved one is 
** yet for an appointed time; though 
it tarry, wait for it, because it will 
surely come,” 

The oak which sheltered the 
grave of Deborah, flourished in a 
spot remarkably distinguished in 
patriarchal story, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of scenes conspicuous, 
afterwards, in the Gospel history. 
Close by, was the city called Luz, 
an almond-tree, where Jacob saw, 
in a dream, the mystic ladder, and 
gave to the place the name of Beth- 
el, the house of God. Here Ra- 
chel, the patriarch’s beloved, died, 
and Ben-oni, or Benjamin, was 
born; here Elimelech and Naomi, 
the father and mother-in-law of 
Ruth, resided; here was the field 
of Boaz, in which Ruth reaped 
her ephod of barley; here Obed, 
the father of Jesse, was born ; and 
here was the place celebrated by 
the prophet, as giving birth to a 
** ruler in Israel,” in whose fields 
there were shepherds abiding, 
when a multitude of the heavenly 
host testified that Bethlehem- 
Ephratah was no longer * little 
among the thousands of Judah.” 





QUERIES ON 


To the Editors,—The Evangelist 
observes, in John iv. 1, “ That the 
Pharisees heard that Jesus made 
and baptized more disciples than 
John,” &c, 

This passage is interesting and 
important, viewed in connexion 
with the ministry of Christ and the 
history of baptism. I have never 
seen it satisfactorily explained and 
illustrated. Will you allow me, 


therefore, through the medium of 


JOHN 1v.1. 


your pages, to solicit an answer 
from some of your biblical cor- 
respondents to the following que- 
ries : 

1. Does the passage intimate 
that it was a mere exaygerated re- 
port: or that it was a fact, that 
Christ made-and baptized more 
disciples than John ? 

2. If it was a mere report, it had 
its foundation in truth, and implies 
that considerable numbers had at- 
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tached themselves to Christ’s mi- 
nistry ; and if a fact, the number 
must be rated considerably higher : 
but, in either case, the following 
queries are suggested by the passage. 

Who were these persons that 
Christ discipled and baptized ? 

What was their character, and 
what their qualifications for bap- 
tism ? 
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Where, and how, and when, 
were they baptized? 

What was their probable num- 
ber? 

What became of them? 

An early insertion of these que- 
ries will greatly oblige. 


Q—. 





POETRY. 





THOUGHT. 


*s How sweet is the glance of the mind.” Cowper. 


THERE is a word, whose mystic spell 
No art can reach, nor reason tell ; 

’Tis trackless, as the air around, 

And has no demarcation bound ; 

The laggard wind in vain may strive 
T’ outstrip, and at the goal arrive ; 

It is a viewless messenger, 

That leaves no track to follow her, 

But Ariel like, it skims the air, 

Or earth, or seas, yet stays not there,— 
But restless, in a twinkle flies, 

To Ind’s wild shores, or Peru’s skies ; 
The light that dawns upon our sphere, 
Is not so swift as its career ; 

That Proteus like, assumes all forms, 
And basks in sunshine and in storms: 
This wizard of the mind hath pow’r 

To raise enchantment’s vivid hour, 
When elves are seen in fair array, 


Like motes that in the sun-beam play ; 

Magician of th’ enchanted isle, 

Filling the air with music’s wile ; 

Mysterious pow’r, whose ranging will, 

No bounds of space can limit still. 

It is a spirit unconfin’d, 

Unknown, and traceless as the wind ; 

Time was, time is, and is to come, 

It dwells on these, yet pants to roam ; 

It cannot rest, till it descry 

The ocean of eternity ; 

Evil and good are treasur’d there, 

Earth, heav’n, and hell too, hold their 
share ; 

Its wand’ring mazes who hath sought, 

Oh! what a mystery, is Thought. 


I. 8. H. 
Shadwell. 





“ AFFLICTION.” 


Why should we faint at his rebuke, 
Who, while he grieves us, loves, 

Or doubt the wisdom of the stroke 
His providence approves ? 


Our way is never hid from him, 
Each falling tear he tells ; 

Our lightest and our heaviest woes 
Are ne’d in his scales. 


He marks how wounded spirits groan 
Piere’d with a poison’d dart ; - 

Andwhen the pain-rack’d flesh complains , 
He well observes the smart. 


He knows exactly what we need, 
Exactly what can bear ; 

And will not give us more than this, 
Nor less than that, forbear. 


He still remembers we are dust, 
Beneath th’ uplifted rod ; 
The pity of a Father his, 


The wisdom of a God 


AZILE. 
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A FATHER’S SORROW. 





“ Behold, Rebekah is before thee ; take her, and go, and let her be thy master’s , 


,Son’s wife, as the Lord hath spoken.” 


I arp thee go in grief and tears, fair daughter of my heart, 
For brightest days are clouded oft, and sweetest joys depart ; 
Thoul’t find this world, so flatt’ring now, alas! a vale of tears, 
The cup of our existence fill’d with sorrows and with fears. 


I give thee to thy lover’s arms, my beautiful, my child ! 

For well I know thy guileless heart has fondly on him smil’d ; 
He’ll take thee to the altar a young and blooming bride— 
But hard I feel it, ’tis to part with all a father’s pride. 


I think me of the days gone by, when on thy mother’s breast 
I used to watch thy infant sleep, and bless thy place of rest ; 
And often, in the even tide, I took thee on my knee, 

And happily the hours went on amid thy childhood’s glee. 


I think me of the loving eye of thy young maidenhood, 

When joyfully to greet me home, thou’st by the jasmine stood ; 
And all thy gentle words are fresh, e’en now upon my ear, 
The music of thy youth, which used a father’s heart to cheer. 


When thy mother’s cheek peel pale, and her farewell kiss was giv’n, 
And the blessed angels took her to live with God in heav’n, 
How oft I twined my fingers in thy dark raven hair, 


' And trac’d her features in thy face, and found a portrait there. 


I give thee to thy lover’s arms, my beautiful, my child ! 

For well I know thy guileless heart has fondly on him smil’d ; 
He'll take thee to the altar a young and blooming bride -- 
But hard I feel it, ’tis to part, with all a father’s pride. 


I hope that he will be to thee the good -- the fond-- the true, 

And never, then, thy marriage-hour, like some, thou}’t vainly rue, 
When sorrow’s in thy dwelling, love, he’ll take thee to his heart, 
And kiss away the bitter tears that from thine eyelids start. 


He'll bless thee in his going out, and at his coming in, 

And thou wilt catch each look of love, and strive e’en more to win ; 
He will be thy strength in weakness, thy joy in sorrow’s hour, 

Thy pride before a faithless world, thy rainbow in the show’r. 


When friends have false or fickle prov’d, and care sits on his brow ; 
When fortune’s lash is keenly felt, remember then thy vow, 

And take him in his saddened mood, thy fairy hands caress, 

And let him know the treasure which in thee he does possess. 


Thou’It thus be round him, all thy days, a tender, graceful flower, 
And he will be thy safeguard, from the ruthless tempest’s pow’r, 
Close clasp’d by love together, be his beauty and his pride, 

And “ the w of a rock” be thine, throughout the desert wide. 


I bless thee, then, my gentle girl, receive my benison 
And may the tie, ‘how Di y wove, be form’d again in heav'n ; 


And in biddin farewell, there’s sadness on my brow. 
eed Oe @ the ite od’s blessing on thy vow. . . , 
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T. Miner. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKs. 





Sermons, by James Parsons, York. West- 
ley and Davis. pp.518. 12s. 
THE times are certainly changed 
since Alfred otmpllend that few 
on this side of the Humber, few 
beyond, and not one south of the 
Thames, could understand their 
pares in English, or could trans- 
ate a letter from Latin into Eng- 
lish. At that period, according to 
Sir James Mackintosh, the eccle- 
siastics only had any acquaintance 
with business, and were the sole 
interpreters and ministers of what- 
ever laws were suffered to act, or 
felt to exist. But now it seems, 
knowledge, like light, is becoming 
generally diffused through the mass 
of the community ; the members of 
an endowed hierarchy cannot claim 
to be the sole possessors of intel- 
lectual wealth ; the opportunities 
of mental culture are enjoyed by 
the multitude as well as 4 the 
few; the nobles of the land ven- 
ture to assert and defend their re- 
ligious opinions, unabashed by the 
presence of the spiritual lords in 
the great senate of the nation; and 
laics are found qualified enough, 
in their own opinion at least, to 
review the works of reverend and 
learned divines, an innovation 
first authorised, we believe, by 


Mr. Addison, for which some peo- 


ple are not particularly disposed 
to revere his memory. Notwith- 
standing these ominous changes, 
so awful to the admirers of ‘‘ things 
as they were,” we really doubt 
whether thereis, at least from these 
causes, any very remarkable de- 
terioration, either in the morals or 
the happiness of the people at 
large, who still continue to love 
their country, to value their re- 
N. 8. NO. 76. 


ligion, and to defend their institu- 
tions with as much devotedness 
and zeal as ever their uncivilized 
forefathers did before them, not- 
withstanding that they possessed 
all the inestimable advantages of 
savage life, and were utterly un- 
able to read a single syllable. 
What may be more surprising 
still to some speculators, we do 
not find that the influence of pul- 
pit instruction materially declines 
among us, nor that any better 
method for the promotion of re- 
ligion in the world has been in- 
vented by the wisdom of man, 
than that system which the highest 
authority long since originated, of 
putting this heavenly treasure into 
earthly vessels, and making man 
the instrument of religious edifica- 
tion toman. On the contrary, the 
pulpit is still found to be a chief 
support and prop of the cause of 
virtue and religion throughout the 
land; eminent piety, and talent, 
and zeal in the Christian mi- 
nistry are felt to exert considera- 
ble moral influence among all 
ranks of the community, and, 
amidst the widest diffusion of ge- 
neral knowledge, multitudes of our 
race yet owe the best part of their 
education, their education for im- 
mortality, to the instructions they 
receive under the ministry of the 
Gospel. Among the dispensers 
of this species of instruction, the 
estimable individual, whose ser- 
mons now claim our attention, oc- 
cupies a distinguished place, to 
which he has been raised by his 
character and talents. s 
We have long been of the opi- 
nion, that to compose good ser- 
mons, at once suited oC 
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usefulness, and calculated to sa- 
tisfy the judgment in private pe- 
rusal, is by no means so easy a 
task as many persons appear to 
imagine. Great Britain, which has 
often been designated as the land 
of Bibles, might not unfitly be 
called the land of sermons, for 
they seem to be a part of the 
staple manufacture of the country, 
considerably above a million of dis- 
courses being delivered, according 
to recent ps a every week. 
And yet considering how few of 
these can claim distinguished ex- 
cellence, or can be ranked with 
the standing literature of the coun- 
try, we shall soon come to the 
conclusion, either that this species 
of composition is somewhat diffi- 
cult in itself, or that various causes 
are in constant operation to pre- 
vent the attainment of high ho- 
nours in this department. Among 
other causes, which may account 
for their limited excellence, we 
are disposed to speey the fact 
that they are required, in such 
great numbers, three or four in a 
week being often preached by 
stated ministers, which necessarily 
precludes the concentration of 
effort and assiduity upon any one 
theme necessary to secure pre- 
cision of thought, or great felicity 
of illustration. The French preach- 
ers delivered discourses much more 
rarely, and reserved their chef 
@ ceuvres for great occasions on the 
festivals of the church, or at the 
funeral obsequies of princes, when 
rank and wealth, and folly and 
fashion, did homage to the powers 
oi the preacher, and the church was 
desecrated by being converted into 
a theatre, and the pulpit was re- 
garded as little better than a stage. 
Their own critics tell us that Mas- 
sillon employed three whole weeks 
in excogitating the bare plan and 
outline of one of his discourses, 
apart from the time necessary for 
the entire composition. If it be 


said that our old divines preached 
a great deal, we answer that, in 
strict truth, they were more dis- 
tinguished by the length than by 
the frequency of their discourse, 
and their printed works rarely 
present an exact specimen of 
their average and ordinary ex- 
ercises. The sermons of Matthew 
and Philip Henry actually de- 
livered from the pulpit, some of 
which we have, are often meagre 
and slight in their materials and 
construction, compared with those 
which they published ; and the 
discourses taken from the lips of 
Mr. Howe, are as different from 
the works he elaborated for the 
press, as some of the casual speeches 
of Burke, presented by the reporter 
in the paper of next morning, differ 
from those which were afterwards 
enlarged and decorated, and skil- 
fully prepared for publication by 
himself, 

It should always be remember- 
ed, too, that the grand purpose of 
the ministry of the gospel is nei- 
ther to display eloquence, nor to 
acquire a brilliant reputation, bat 
faithfully to exhibit the message of 
mercy and salvation to a perishing 
world. One of the chief requisites 
of a sermon is extreme simplicity, 
and adaptation to the purpose of 
moral impression, yet this is a 
quality very difficult of acquisi- 
tion, and often the last result of 
practised ability and ripened wis- 
dom. A great variety of attain- 
ment is also necessary for the 
common and ordinary discharge of 
the duties of the ministerial func- 
tion, since there are many topics 
involving considerable difficulty 
necessary to be discussed, or dis- 
tinctly referred to in a single dis- 
course, relating to the most liti- 
arte points of morality and re- 
igion, to the history and pecu- 
liarities of ages past, and to the 
principles and motives of a being 
so complicated and versatile as 
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man, all of which put a preacher’s 


resources and scholarship, and 
knowledge of human nature, to no 
slight test. Perhaps if these and 
other circumstances were fairly 
taken into the account, the wonder 
rather would be, not that we haveso 
few superior productions, but that 
we have so many discourses from 
the pulpit and the press of a cha- 
racter so highly respectable. The 
readers of MRasselas are ac- 
quainted with the fine disserta- 
tion contained in that work upon 
the qualifications necessary to 
form a great poet, and we have 
sometimes thought that endow- 
ments scarcely less varied would 
be requisite to form a great preach- 
er, and an able expositor of divine 
truth. We give a few sentences: 
** Whatever isbeautiful, and what- 
ever is dreadful, must be familiar 
to his imagination: he must be 
conversant with all that is awfully 
vast or elegantly little. He must 
be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life, observe the power 
of all the passions in all their com- 
binations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind, as they are 
modified by various institutions 
and accidental influences. He 
must divest himself of the preju- 
dices of his age or country ; con- 
sider right and wrong in their ab- 
stracted and invariable state ; dis- 
regard present laws and opinions, 
and rise to general and transcen- 
dental truths, which will always 
be the same. He must write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the 
nae” of mankind, and con- 
sider himself as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future 
generations. He must know many 
languages and many sciences; and 
that his style may be worthy of 
his thoughts, must, by incessant 
practice, familiarize to himself 
every delicacy of speech and 
grace of harmony!” When we 
add to these very moderate requi- 
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sitions the possession of a deep 
acquaintance with the power of 
religion, and the high moral qua- 
lifications Seaeley by St. Paul, 
we are persuaded that every reader 
will be ready to exclaim, in the 
spirit of the prince’s reply to Im- 
lac—* Enough! thou hast con- 
vinced me that no human bein 
can ever be a preacher, Proceed 
with thy narrative.” 

The volume now before us is 
from the pen of Mr, Parsons, of 
York, who has already attained a 
deserved celebrity by his pulpit 
exercises, a celebrity which, from 
the indications of ability furnished 
in this volume, we are willing to 
hope, has not yet reached its 
zenith, Without undertaking to 
decide upon this evidence, whether 
he possesses all the qualifications 
which Dr. Johnson would ascribe 
to a great poet, we are sure that 
those who have heard him will as- 
cribe to him the possession of many 
of the more enviable attributes of a 
powerful and successful preacher. 

In preparing these Discourses 
for the press, the author states 
that he has “ designedly presertot 
throughout the form of address 
adopted in the pulpit, though he 
has reason to regret that be has 
not always succeeded in transfer- 
ring to written composition those 
appeals of the oral ministry, in 


which its usefulness so eminently 


consists.” It will be at once 
gathered from this remark, that 
these Sermons may be considered 
as belonging to the class which, 
for want of a better word, is usu- 
ally styled the declamatory. We 
would not, by any means, suggest 
that they are SHORE E so, fur 
they contain some excellent spe- 


cimens of animated and able ex- 
osition; but we use the term in 
its highest sense, as designating 
discourses intentionally framed with 
a view to instruct and impress a 


mixed and general a a Mr. 


h 2 
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Parsons is pre-eminently distin- 
guished as a preacher by the power 
of his appeals, by the energy with 
which he can cause one common 
impression to affect, as with the 
force of electricity, the great va- 
rieties of mind and character com- 
posing a popular audience. He 
may be equalled or exceeded by 
some in the talent of perfectly dis- 
cussing a subject, by others in pre- 
cise and comprehensive views of 
Scripture, or in attic purity of 
style, or in the copious and felici- 
tous illustration of various points 
of doctrinal and experimental re- 
ligion ; but in the faculty which we 
consider to be the prime excel- 
lence of a preacher of the Gospel,— 
that of making his subject bear 
upon the heart and conscience, we 
think that he has few superiors, at 
least among the ministers of his 
own standing. He often, indeed, 
indulges in lengthened discussion 
of topics connected with his text, 
as in the first sermon, which was 
preached before the Bristol Mis- 
sionary Society, but he never, by 
any fatali ty, mistakes the pulpit 
for the study, nor seems to forget 
for a moment that he has crowds 
of immortal beings around him, 
and that these all have not only 
minds to be informed, but con- 
sciences to be impressed, and souls 
to be saved. Resembling, in some 
respects, Baxter ratherthan Owen, 
and Whitfield rather than Dod- 
dridge, he seems most in his ele- 
ment when he is wielding the 
powers of the world to come, and 
grappling with the errors, and pre- 
judices, and practical irreligious- 
ness of inconsiderate and worldly 
men. His style, though occa- 
sionally florid and redundant,seems 
to acquire new forceand elasticity, 
inh be is engaged with the con- 
sciences of his hearers. If he 
aim not frequently at the ‘‘ curiosa 
elicitas” ot Petronius, he often 
realizes the ‘feliciter audere” of 
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Horace; and whatever else may 
be wanting, he seldom fails to ex- 
hibit a deep and absorbing con- 
cern for the eternal salvation of his 
hearers. It is this which gathers 
such crowds around him, and holds 
multitudes in breathless attention, 
while each succeeding paragraph 
appears more weighty than t 
last, and the combined effect of 
the whole, aided by a rapid, vi- 
gorous, and commanding elo- 
quence, is felt to be unusually im- 
pressive. 

Our first extract shall be froma 
sermon entitled The Eleventh Hour, 
which is an admirable specimen of 
the skilful management of an his- 
torical passage, and shows how 
ably the author can avail himself 
of simple circumstances to enforce 
important truth. He proposes to 
illustrate the three following pro- 
positions :—That the time ified 
may represent an advanced period 
in haman life ; that men are to be 
found in this period inattentive to 
the concerns of true religion ; that 
they who are found inattentive at 
this period are exposed to peculiar 
peril. We give the first head 
entire, that our readers may form 
their own estimate: 

“T, THE TIME MENTIONED, MAY 
REPRESENT AN ADVANCED PERIOD IN 
HUMAN LIFE. 

“ Amidst the numerous figurative repre- 
sentations of human life, it is frequently 
and appropriately compared to a bo 
When we single out one of those specific 
periods which are marked by the rising 
and setting of the sun, we find that there 
is presented to us a miniature resem- 
blance of an entire existence. We are 
accustomed to speak of the morning of 
life, the meridian of life, the evening of 
life; the morning signifying the season of 
youth, when much of existence appears 
still unoccupied, and when there seems a 
constant unfolding and advance of the 
intellectual and co powers; the 
meridian signifying the reason of man- 
hood, when nature is jud to have at- 
tained its perfection, to be clothed 
in its highest glory; the evening - 
fying the season of age, when there is'a 
regular decline, and when it is necessarily 
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ealeulated that probation will soon ter- 
minate in the destiny of the grave.— By 
this emblem, the general fact of the 
brevity of life is impressively illustrated. 
In application to that fact, David em- 
ployed it, connected with another figure, 
in one of the most emphatic of the Scrip- 
tural representations astothe state of man, 
‘In the morning, they are like grass 
which groweth up; in the morning it 
flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the even- 
ing it is cut down, and withereth.’— 
Sometimes life may appear to occupy 
extended dimensions,-- yet the period 
will arrive when, by all, it will be con- 
sidered but like a day,—so swift its flight, 
so ephemeral its duration, so intangible 
its events; when it will seem to shrink 
into a mere point; and when all its trans- 
actions shall be as if crowded into one of 
the very least measurements of chrono- 
logy,—a whole existence being ‘ but as 
yesterday when it is past.’ > itis of 
vast importance to admit and to improve 
the estimate. 

“Im our arranged application of the 
phrase of the text, it will point us to the 
time when life is about to terminate. 
* The eleventh hour’ is near the close of 
the day ; the sun has far descended ; the 
shadows of evening are rapidly diffusing 
and deepening, and prognosticate that 
- shortly the season to which that hour 
belongs will be finished. Hence we are 
led to contemplate the case of persons 
who are soon to be removed from the 
scenes of earth, and to go down to the 
abodes where ‘ the light is as darkness.’ 
Especially we have to consider, as being 
in this period, the aged, those who have 
long passed the more active seasons of 
existence, who are fast fulfilling their 
* threescore years and ten,’ or it may be 
are beyond them ; and who now totter in 
the feebleness and decay which prove 
exhausted ers, and are a public pro- 
clamation of approaching death. The 
also are in th — who, althoug 
perhaps the number of their years is 
comparatively few, have been paralyzed 
in the sinews of strength, and stripped of 
the resources of constitution, the 
spoiling hand of early infirmity, and of 
whom it is plain that their ‘sun will go 
‘down while it is yet day. And many 
may be in ‘ the eleventh hour’ who know 
it mot; -they may be securely counting 
up, and reposing on, their reasons for 
expecting a long future continuance in 
this world while death is standing by 
and at their arithmetic ; and 


numerous. enjoyments, the arm of the 
King of terrors may be lifted, to strike 
prostrate them as his victims. 
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this manner illustrated, should never be 
viewed without heart-stirring emotion. 
Its position and connexion require that 
it should be seriously pondered by all 
men, whether far advanced in age, whe- 
ther the subjects of premature decline, 
or whether rejoicing in imaginations of 
vigour and unshaken health. Not only 
does it portend a speedy separation from 
the associations and scenes of this visible 
world ;—it is on the verge of another 
state; it is on the borders of the line 
which separates probation from doom ; 
and adjoins the regions where spirits 
dwell in retribution. Momentous is the 
change, when the little space beyond it is 
past. There then comes a summons 
from beyond the grave, which none can 
disobey. We go,--and at once there 
flashes upon us the light of judgment: 
we go,--and we gaze upon the peopled 
habitations of everlasting fate : we go,— 
and our hearts give up their secrets to 
the scrutiny of Jehovah: we go,—and 
the voice from the throne pronounces in 
thrilling accents, the sentence of ven- 
geance or reward: we go,— and we dwell 
where songs of happiness ring in their 
melody through the temple of the skies, 
or where the weeping and howlings of 
despair proclaim the terrors and torments 
of the damned !--How is it possible to 
view the approach and arrival of ‘ the 
eleventh hour’ with indifference ? Ought 
not the thoughts of it to be frequent, 
and ought not every thought of it to be 
carefully improved? Will you not en- 
deavour to apply to it the high emotions 
it requires? I now press the contem- 
plation of it upon you, especially on those 
who have been heedless of its advance,— 
and cannot but express the wish of in- 
tense earnestness—‘O that ye were 
wise, that ye understood this, that ye 
would consider your latter end!’ ”’-- 
p- 416--419. ‘ 

We cannot but cherish the hope 
that the success of Mr. Parsons 
will produce a beneficial influence 
upon the minds of his brethren, 
and prompt the rising ministry 
to cultivate a bolder and more 
pointed style of address, which 
all experience shows to be the 
most calculated for usefulness, But 
we would be far from recommend- 
ing mere declamation, unsustained 
by a full development of the pro- 
per argument and doctrine of the 
discourse, which always leaves 
the hearer disappointed and un- 
satisfied. In every sermon there 
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should be something in the shape 
of knowledge to 7 Son of argu- 
ment to convince, of motive to 
persuade, as well as of declama- 
tion to arouse the mind; and it 
is incredible how much the effect 
of powerful appeals is increased, 
when the hearer is made previously 
to understand the subject, and 
knows that the eloquence he ad- 
mires rests upon a foundation of 
established truth. The great mas- 
ters of the art, whether in the 
senate, at the bar, or in the pulpit, 
have usually been careful to fix 
their principles by short but lu- 
minous statements of the argument, 
or by satisfactory explanations 
and details, before they pressed 
the conclusions to which they were 
anxious to conduct their hearers. 
The classical reader will scarcely 
be referred to the well-known pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Roman 
orators, which were not more re- 
markable for the force and vehe- 
mence of their resistless fulmina- 
tions, than for the just and com- 
prehensive views of the politics 
and morals of the times that uni- 
formly pervaded them. Lord 
Erskine, who has been called the 
glory of the English bar, carefully 
sought to convince and enlighten 
his auditory upon the moral and 
legal bearings of the case, before 
he attempted to arouse, to electrify, 
and to warm ; his very images and 
illustrations appeared to assist the 
exposition of his subject, as if 
placed there rather as pillars to 
support the fabric, than as mere 
decorations to adorn it. Those 
who have heard the late Mr. Can- 
ning in the House have remarked 
of him, that ornate and brilliant 
‘as his style of oratory was, before 
he launched his polished missiles 
of wit and poetry, and sarcasm and 
fine recrimination, he itiated 
the good opinion of his enlight- 
ened auditors, by able and 


convincing statements, shewing 
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his perfect acquaintance with the 
matter in debate in its principles 
and details, 

If this judicious method be so 
requisite in civil and forensic elo- 
pie it must obviously be in- 

ispensable in discourses trom the 
pulpit. What is the business of 
preaching? It is to explain the 
written word, so as to give the true 
sense in every case, and to enforce 
that sense, so far as applicable 
to existing circumstances, on the 
macnn, Mr and feelings of 
mankind. For other speakers it 
may be triumph enough if they 
can influence a jury, or obtain a 
majority of votes; but the preacher 
who has to aim at permanent 
impressions, which are to govern 
the conscience through time, and to 
determine the destinies of the soul 
to eternity, will ill come up to the 
requisitions of his office, unless his 
word be with power, and his most 
impassioned statements be such 


as will bear the decisive tests of © 


solitude, reflection, calamity, and 
death. It is certain that those 
divines who have been most suc- 
cessful in their declamatory elo- 
quence, have been deeply convin- 
ced of the necessity of previously 
satisfying the judgment, and carry- 
ing the convictions of their hearers. 
We might refer to Jeremy Taylor’s 
immortal writings, particularly his 
two most powerful butdeclamatory 
sermons, on Christ’s Advent to 
judgment in proof of this; and 
to the nine sermons of Chilling- 
worth, published after his death, 
which, though not known as they 
deserve, contain some noble exhi- 
bitions of what pulpit exhortations 
ought to be. We might also refer 
to the most celebrated of the 
French preachers ; to Moyse Amy- 
raut, to Bourdaloue, to Massillon, 
to Du Bosc, and to Saurin, who, 
however widely they may differ ia 
the style aad structure of their 
sermons, have all left noble spe- 
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cimens of their ability properly to 
discuss the subjects of which they 
treat, before they urged those mag- 
nificent appeals on which their 
reputation is chiefly considered to 
rest. Saurin (no mean authority) 
has left us one of his canons of 
criticism on this very point.— 
‘** Powerful reasoning should be 
the soul of allour sermons. Rea- 
soning in eloquence, is like love 
in religion ; without love you may 
have the shadow, but you cannot 
have the substance of religion. In 
like manner, in regard to elo- 
quence; speak with authority, 
open all the treasures of erudition, 
give full scope to a lively and sub- 
lime imagination, and harmonize 
your periods, yet what will all 
your discourses without reason be? 
a mere noise—sounding brass—a 
tinkling cymbal. You may con- 
found, but you cannot convince; 
ou may dazzle, but you cannot 
instruct; you may delight, but 
cannot hope to change, to eam 
to transform your hearers.” In 
reading the sermons of Whitfield, 
than which none could be more 
adapted to a popular assembly, 
we have been much struck with 
observing his great care, as an able 
divine, to develop the propersense 
and doctrine of the text, to re- 
move objections, and to meet cases 
of conscience, while, as a skilful 
orator, he makes these subsidiar 
and conducive to his one great al, 
that of alarming the conscience and 
impressing the heart. And those 
who have attended the ministry of 
Mr. Hall, now, alas! no more, have 
uniformly found that the effect of 
his solemn and majestic appeals 
has derived a great accession of 
force from the previous impulse 
given to the understanding of his 
auditory, by the masterly and phi- 
losophical argumentation of the 
earlier parts of his sermon. 
These authorities are adduced 
to show, that in recommending the 
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adoption of a more earnest, stirring, 
and energetic mode of address, 
we would not have the more sub- 
stantive excellencies, which have 
been deemed time out of mind 
essential to a good sermon, left out 
of consideration. It is not at all 
necessary that appeals should take 
the place of instruction, or that 
declamation should be substituted 
for argument ; nor does it appear 
that a just and able exposition of 
the text or doctrine to be discus- 
sed is any barrier to hortatory elo- 
quence. On the contrary, the 
two methods of address are best 
combined : “* Each gives to each 
a double charm.” Even in the fine 
declamatory harangues of Dean 
Kirwan and Sydney Smith, framed 
as they obviously are for popular 
effect, a large infusion of moral 
intruction, and of something in- 
tended to look like theology, is 
judiciously interwoven with the 
structure of the discourse, upon 
the principle, we suppose, that 
some birds and insects are said to 
carry stones or heavier substances 
in their flight, as ballast, to coun- 
terpoise their natural lightness, 
poe prevent their being quite car- 
ried away of winds. 

In the Suctiia remarks we have 
not lost sight of the excellent vo- 
lume before us, which contains 
various indications of considerable 
ability in reference to this part of 
a Christian minister’s duty. Mr. 
Parsons seems wisely aware that 
much is due to his auditory in this 
respect; and when it does not 
exactly accord with his plan to 
discuss a point at full length, he 
offers such suggestions as grace- 
fully intimate that he knows what 
belongs to the subject, and what 


might be reasonably expected 
from a public expositor of divine 
truth. We have been much gra- 


tified with many of the sermons, 
which, being founded on whole 
paragraphs of Scripture, blend 
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some portion of expository dis- 
cussion and remark with hortatory 
addresses. The sermons on Un- 
sanctified Riches, on The Rich Man 
in Torments, on the Gospel Har- 
vest, and on Apostacy, are of this 
class. The sermon on apostacy we 
consider to be a correct and able 
exposition of a difficult and much 
controverted passage, and a valua- 
ble specimen of the rare talent of 
adapting exegetical and explana- 
tory statements to the comprehen- 
sion of a mixedaudience. The text 
is Heb.vi. 4. 6.—“ It is impossible 
for those once enlightened, if they 
fall away to renew them again to 
repentance,” He illustrates at great 
length the point that they are not 
to be regarded as having been true 
converts to Christianity, on whose 
hearts the good work of regene- 
rating grace has been performed, 
and after a careful analysis of the 
apostle’s expressions, proceeds as 
follows :— 
This illustration of the character and 
situation of the parties exhibited by the 
le, is to be considered a fair deduction 
rom the testimony of Scripture. They 
have indeed been re ed by some, as, 
in their former ition, unequivocal 
rs of saying grace, led to Christ 
the Saviour of sinners, and having the 
witness of the Spirit that they were the 
children of God. This view, however, 
we deliberately reject as gratuitous and 
unauthorized, and, moreover, directly 
inconsistent with the principles of ex- 
anation the apostle has himself af- 
‘orded. Regenerated men might have 
all the properties enumerated, but all 
those properties did not constitute their 
possessors regenerated men. That there 
was a plausible appearance of similarity 
to the attributes and habits of true con- 
version, is throughout + cement : 
they might move along path of pro- 
fession undiscovered and admired ; the 


eyes of others might rest upon them with 
y a heart might 


and man 

ere roe homage of eonfidence and 
veneration, Leal he ~ ay om 
saint Setorged secret whi 

the spirit evil was unchained and pow- 
erful in the soul. The fact that 
accounted for their subsequent deser- 
tion, is to be stated without limitation 
from the recorded decision of another 
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inspired writer: ‘ They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us; but they went 
out that they might be made manifest 
that they were not all of us.’—One 
general lesson results, we are anxious 
at once to state and impress -- how fur a 
man may go without having the religion 
that will save his soul. He may seem 
surrounded with light, and yet may be 
in Egyptian darkness. He may seem to 
stand upon the pinnacle, and yet may be 
rostrate at the base. He may seem to 
clothed with the emblems of immor- 
tality, and yet his soul may be shrouded 
in the attributes of death. Remember, 
my hearers, in solemn application to 
yourselves,--the power of estimating the 
comparative value and claims of religious 
systems, is not conversion; the judicious 
abandonment of what is false, and the 
avowed approval and embrace of what is 
true, are not conversion ; the talent of 
correct and enlightened argument on 
behalf of the revelation of God, is not 
conversion ; the kindling of joy in behold- 
ing the benignant influences of Christian 
truth on the world, is not conversion. With 
all these there may want ‘ the root of the 
matter ;’ with all these, the heart may 
not be right in the sight of God; 
with all these, you may at last find 
the gate of heaven barred against your 
admittance, and be stricken by the 
bolt that will drive you down to the per- 
dition of hell! ‘ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven!’ ”— 
pp. 192—194. 


While we are upon the subject 
of the popular and hortatory style 
of preaching, it may be well to 
mention that the tendency to any 
thing like exaggeration of state- 
ment upon religious subjects 
should be sedulously avoided. 
Divines of this class should be- 
ware of overstating their case, and 
of asserting more upon a subject, 
for the sake of producing a power- 
ful impression, that they themselves 
in their sober moods actually be- 
lieve. When public speakers de- 
mand more credence than the 
premises warrant, or than their 
arguments prove, and when ques- 
tionable assertions are announced 
with as much vehemence of asse- 
veration, as if they were sustained 
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by ‘“* confirmations strong as 

roofs of holy writ,” a suspicion 
is naturally awakened on the part 
of the hearers, that they are not 
treated with perfect good faith; 
they cease to repose confidence 
in the understanding of one to 
whom facts and fables seem so 
much alike ; and instead of making 
only the slight deductions which 
the overwrought statements of the 
orator may require, they recoil 
from the subject altogether, as 
though a species of imposition 
had been practised upon them, and 
which they feel bound to resent 
and resist. We have sometimes 
wondered, when listening to such 
unguarded and unfeeling exhibi- 
tions, at the patience of the au- 
dience, and have been reminded of 
the fine and dignified reply which 
Virgil puts into the mouth of 
Turaus, who, when the fury in the 
shape of an owl presaged his im- 
pending doom, and Eneas, with 
harsh upbraidings, sought to in- 
sult and aggravate his doom, ex- 
claims, 

“Non me fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox; di me terrent et Jupiter 

hostis.”* 


If the well-known rule of Horace 
be good, that to produce feeling 
in others, we must ourselves feel 
it is of equal consequence, that in 
order to convince, we must appear 
to be fully convinced, which can- 
not be the case, when the argu- 
ment is not dealt fairly with, and 
overcharged representations are 
made. But this is not all. The 
habit of exaggeration, while it 
nourishes the lurking scepticism 
of the hearer, is no less unfavour- 
able to the moral state of the 
preacher, who may come in time 
to disbelieve himself, and whose 





* “ Not threats like thine, fierce man, my 
breast can move ; 
?Tis hostile heaven I dread, and dread 
the wrath of Jove.” 
; Virg. lib, xii. v. 895, 6. 
N.S. No, 76, 
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statements may cease to bring 
their proper conviction to his own 
mind. Some men are said to re- 
= that which is untrue, till they 
elieve it; but those who treat 
truth itself, in the spirit of parti- 
zans or special pleaders, only with 
a view to produce temporary im- 
pression upon others, are in dan- 
ger of becoming at length, from the 
fatal habit of dealing unfairly with 
evidence, in great measure insen- 
sible to its proper claims. It is 
undeniable that nothing tends so 
much to harden the mind and 
conscience, as a perpetual atten- 
tion to religious truths and duties 
without adequate moral sensi- 
bility: and nothing creates so 
ready a sympathy between a 
speaker and his andience, or so 
effectually conduces to success, 
as a full conviction on their part 
of his real sincerity, the absence 
or assumption of which it is often 
easy to detect. The following 
simple anecdote, related in Dr. 
Waugh’s life, will illustrate our 
meaning :—The celebrated David 
Hume, was once present at a pub- 
lic solemnity, in which the trul 
venerable John Brown, of Had. 
dington, took a principal part, 
Mr. Brown was preceded in the 
services of the day by an am- 
bitious young man, who delivered 
a very eloquent and florid address; 
the old divine following, in one 
equally remarkable for its — 
city and earnestness. “ rst 
preacher,” said Hume, to one of 
his friends, ‘* spoke as if he did 
not believe what he said; the latter 
as if he was conscious that the 
Son of God stood at his elbow.” 
Our next extracts shall be taken 
from a sermon to the young, 
which shews that in his warmest 
appeals to the conscience, Mr. 
Parsons knows how to commend 
himself to the judgment of his 
hearers, and that he can be fervent 
without being en while 
i 
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he so appropriately intermingles 
the results of his own history and 
experience, as powerfully to evince 
his deep personal earnestness and 
sincerity. The following passage, 
without the accompaniments of 
voice and manner, will, we doubt 
not, powerfully interest the reader, 
and leave him at no loss to account 
for the celebrity and usefulness 
of the preacher, The subject is 
Early ecciadne to God. 


** What sourees of pleasure are secured 
to him, who is consecrated to the Lord! 
Here is peace with God : here is freedom 
from the dominion of sin ; here is re- 
demption from the terror of the curse; 
here is the confidence of rectitude and 
pardon; here is the inspiration which 
springs from a participation in the tri- 
umphs of pure benevolence and love; 
here is the possession of privilege which, 
from the consolations of time, shall rise 
to the happiness of eternity. Can you 
find pleasnre equal to this? Can you 
discover a being in all the mighty popu- 
lation of the globe, in whose bosom can 
dwell joy like his, who gives himself to 
the living God? Tell.us not of the joys 
of voluptuousness, or the joys of avarice, 
or the joys of ambition, or the joys of 
fame, or the joys of science. Imagine 
the very noblest scene, -- people it with the 
very gayest forms,—adorn it with the 
very fairest objects,—tinge it with the 
very warmest colours; place it in the 
very strongest light; and after all, if it 
be not hailowed with the holiness of re- 
ligion, we can but exclaim over it, ‘ Va- 
nity of vanities, all is vanity!’ ‘To the 
fact we endeavour to inipress,—the fact 
that there is exalted pleasure in religion, 
might have the experience of mil- 
ions; and although the circumstances of 
the servants of God may have been con- 
nected with affliction, persecution, and 
even martyrdom, yet all have had a pos- 
session not to be exchanged for woflds. 
Allow me to speak to you to whom life 
is in a measure untried, as one who him- 
self can give the testimony. I speak 
that Ido know, and testify that I have 
seen; and I speak what it is certain 
others could testify too. I have been in 
different courses, and have songht for 
Seeman in different paths. TI have 
song 


t it in mirth and gaiety and amuse- 
ment ; I have sought it in plans and pur- 
poses of ambition, and in the imagination 
of schemes of worldly aggrandizement 
and honour ; I have sought it in the occu- 
pations of study, conversing,on the page 
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of history with generations that. have 
gone, or mingling in the magic enchant- 
ments of poetry, or attempting the more 
laborious pursuits of intellectual inquiry ; 
—and I have sought it im the service of 
God. And here the craving appetite has 
found its food ; and here the restless and 
anxious heart has found its peace and 
joy. Like the philosopher of old, but in 
an application far more, exalted, I can 
say,—‘ I have found it, I have found 
it!’ in the service of God I am happy, 
and if I served him more I should be 
happier still. To be as once I was, 
would not for all the gold of every earthly 
mine, or all the gems of every ocean 
cave. I come forth in the service of 
God, to proffer the same boon to you, 
that thus we may together “‘ rejoice, with 
joy. unspeakable and full of glory.’ ”— 
pp. 402 - 404. 


These extracts will speak for 
themselves, and amply justify the 
favourable opinion we have ex- 
pressed. It will be observed, that 
in the specimens given, we have 
chiefly confined ourselves to the 
hortatory appeals, and we have 
done so advisedly, not because 
there were not striking passages 
of a different character, but be- 
cause it is in this department that 
our author so much excels, and 
that we hope his example will be 
most influential. With regard to 
the minor imperfections of the 
work, we have neither time nor 
inclination to exhibit them; and 
it is unnecessary, as they lie upon 
the surface, being such as any 
tyro can discern, or any pedant 
might boast of being able to cor- 
rect, while the excellencies would 
be above his reach. If he doubt, 
let him try. A morose critic 
might possibly select in these 518 
pages, some occasional incongtui- 
ties of metaphor, and a few in- 
stances in which the desire to be 
forcible and pointed, may have 
betrayed the intelligent author into 
something like turgidness and re- 
dundancy, and might allege, per- 
haps not untruly, that the appeals 
would have lost none their 
force had the writer laboured a 
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‘little more at the foundations of 


his subject ; but slight blemishes of 
this kind are often the concomitauts 
of the bold and fervid order of 
eloquence at which Mr, Parsons 
aims; and for our part, not being 
morose critics, we are not so un- 
reasonable as to look for a fault- 
less volume, on this side the mil- 
lennium at least, nor to expect from 
any one man the united excellence 
of every style of writing without 
defect or alloy. The work ex- 
hibits coutinantable proofs of the 
diligence of the author, especially 
considering how much his services 
are sought after, and how great 
are the demands upon him, en- 
gaged as he is, with health fre- 
quently interrupted, in the cease- 
less toils of an arduous profession. 
We are glad to see traces of his 
diversified acquaintance with some 
of the best writers in the language, 
and to observe his references to 
Dr. Pye Smith’s Testimony to the 
Messiah, a work which is igno- 
rantly supposed to be exclusively 
confined to the Socinian contro- 
versy, but which embraces a wide 
range of Biblical and theological 
information, and may be profitably 
used, as we know sone of the 
most intelligent men of the day 
use it, as a most valuable com- 
ment upon Scripture, by means 
of the index of texts and subjects 
at the end. 

Our readers will require no apo- 
logy for the length or the freedom 
of our remarks, bearing, as they 
are intended to do, upon a subject 
of so much importance as the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, and the effi- 
ciency of religious instruction, in 
which every individual is more or 
less interested. We are quite 
aware that there are some preachers 
of great personal excellence of 
character, who. hardly suspect the 
existence of such difficulties as we 
have described, who content them- 
selves witli preaching the mere 


elements, or detached parts of the 
elements, of Christian truth, and 
either evade altogether the more 
controverted topics, or slur them 
over by the use of vague and trite 
maemo + which conveys the 
east possible meaning to the 
mind of the auditor. And we 
know also that there are hearers 
among all communions who love 
this twilight order of instruc- 
tion, who, having no great re- 
gard to knowledge for its own 
sake, appear half indignant at 
being told any thing they did not 
know before, and would have a 
universe of minds reduced as 
nearly as possible to their own 
level.. These men, stationary as 
bulrushes on the borders of the 
stagnant pool, which is all the 
world to them, would not have 
the waveless calm disturbed by a 
single breath. But persons of this 
class, we doubt not, form the ex- 
ception, not the rule; and it is 
gratifying to observe, in conse- 
quence of the wider dissemination 
of that word, the entrance of which 
giveth light, the readiness with 
which the humbler classes of so- 
ciety seek to acquire the know- 
ledge that causeth not to err, and 
avail themselves of the ministra- 
tions of those, who to the fervours 
of devotion add the treasures of 
Christian wisdom. 

Knowing theimportant influence 
which thesystem of religiousinstruc- 
tion exerts overthe public mind, and 
how necessary itis that men should 
be aroused from that apathy to the 
concerns of eternity, which is the 
bane and the disgrace of our de- 
generate nature; we are always 
thankful when individuals pos- 
sessing the requisite peculiarity of 
talent, are raised up by Divine 
Providence, to interrupt alike the 
repose of the pulpit ard of the 
pews, and ‘to shake one, world 
with the thunder of another.” They 
are often among - best benefac- 
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tors of the age in which they 
live. 

We are grateful for any contri- 
bution to the stores of our pulpit 
literature from eminent men, whe- 
ther lay or clerical, and confess to 
have read with great attention the 
volume of Sermons ascribed to Dr. 
Johnson, and the Discourses by a 
Layman, written by Sir Walter 
Scott ; and we have been, perhaps, 
as much instructed by their com- 
parative failure in this branch of 
compositionas we should have been 
had they proved more successful. 
Such instances show how difficult 
it is to combine all the requisites 
of a good sermon. It is plain that 
the usefulness of preaching does 
not turn those refinements of intel- 
lect, or those powers of imagina- 
tion, which can be the distinction 
“7 of few, but upon those moral 
and religious qualities which, by 
habits of devotion and diligence, 
are rendered accessible to all. 
Much more depends upon the 
moral state of the preacher’s own 
affections than is ususally thought 
of. ‘If the eye he single, the 
whoie body shall be full of light.” 
We accept this volume from Mr. 
Parsons, as the shadow of good 
things to come, hoping to meet 
with him again asa writer, quite 
convinced, that if life and health 
be spared to him, he may be ex- 
pected to produce sermons as su- 
perior to these, as these are supe- 
rior in the particulars specified to 
the ordinary class of productions 
which we are sometimes, in the 
course of our critical labours, com- 
pelled to read, for the pleasure or 
advantage of our readers we hope, 
but certainly not always for our 
own, 


SEER 
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Wilson, of the Inner Temple. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. Svo. pp. 96. 


THE opinions and practices of the 
bulk of mankind are a kind of he- 
reditary investment, and, as such, 
they are venerated for their long 
usage, and respected from regard to 
the memory of the deceased, rather 
than valued for their intrinsic and 
known excellence. The Christian 
Religion itself has, in some in- 
stances, become the adopted faith 
of nations, from no higher motive 
than a principle of imitation or su- 
perstitious reverence for antiquity 
and ancestorial precedent. “ If,” 
said his assembled counsellors to 
Prince Vladimir of Russia, ‘* the 
Greek faith were not better than 
any other, your grandmother Olga, 
the wisest person of her age, would 
never have thought of embracing 
it:’* and this argument was deem- 
ed sufficiently conclusive to induce 
the public profession and dissemi- 
nation of an ill-understood, be- 
cause unexamined, system of he- 
lief. Before, however, we allow 
the smile of mingled pity and con- 
scious superi:rity to play upon our 
lips, when taking a retrospective 
view of the popular credulity and 
hood-winked conversions which en- 
sued immediately, in the case re- 
ferred to, let those who form the 
body of professedly orthodox and 
conscientious Dissenters cf Eng- 
land, in the nineteenth century, 

ruse, attentively, the pamphlet 
efore us, and say, whether they 
are not exhibiting a parallel in- 
siance of blind submission to pre- 
scriptive authority, in the obser- 
vance of a Romish formulary more 
consonant with the barbaric state 
of society in the tenth century than 
with the inquiring, reflective, and 
enlightened spirit of the present 
age. In this, as in other instances, 
we see the mote that is in our bro- 





* Karamsin’s Hist. of Russia, p. 212: 
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ther’s eye, but perceive not the 
beam that is in our own eye. But 
our most cordial* thanks are due to 
the individual who endeavours tem- 
perately, yet forcibly, to remove 
the veil, whether of ignorance, pre- 
judice, superstition, or political ex- 
pediency, by which the true cha- 
racter of the marriage ceremony, 
as by law established, has been par- 
tially concealed from view, and a 
spirit of unscriptural indifference to 
its onerous and disgraceful yoke 
superinduced throughout the whole 
body of Trinitarian Nonconfor- 
mists, 

Mr. Wilson has not laid before 
the public the few hasty and un- 
digested reflections of a passing 
hour, but has given us the calm re- 
sult of several years consideration 
and research :* and the manner in 
which he has executed his plan of 
presenting a historical and moral 
survey of the subject, does equal 
honour to his intelligence, candour, 
pious feeling, and unbending attach- 
ment to principle. We congratu- 
late the class of Dissenters to which 
our author is attached, that they 
have among them so liberal and 
enlightened an advocate of truth, 
purity, and consistency. His ap- 
peal to them ought not to be made 
in vain; and we trust there will be 
no occasion to deplore that state- 
ments so plain, and arguments so 
ededhesively and seasonably urged, 
are regarded by Protestant Non- 
confurmists with a mere gaze of 
wonder, a sluggish wish for de- 
liverance from what is, ‘‘ indeed, a 
heavy and dreadful burden,” or a 
movement so partial and evanes- 
cent as to produce no salutary 
effect. 

The purport of the present Appeal 
is to induce, on the part of orthodox 
Dissenters, a firm, united, and per- 





® Vid. an article entitled “ Queries on 
the Marriage Service.”—Cong. Mag. 
May, 1828. 
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severing application to the legisla- 
ture for the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, still in force as it re- 
spects the celebration of marriage, 
according to the forms prescribed 
in the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land; and for the passing of “‘ a 
comprehensive bill” enacting ‘* that 
parties of all descriptions may 
be allowed to celebrate their mar- 
riages either without religious cere- 
monies, or with such as are consis- 
tent with their principles and agree- 
able to their consciences.” 

The author’s own opinion con- 
cerning the precise nature and pro- 
per character of the matrimonial 
contract is given at the opening of 
the pamphlet, as follows : 


“ Marriage, considered as a state of 
life, is an ordinance of Divine institution, 
over which no human power has an ab- 
solute right of control ; but considered as 
the mode of entering: into that state, it is 
a transaction falling under the cogni- 
zance of the supreme temporal authority, 
being properly a matter of civil regula- 
tion and arrangement. Considered in 
the latter sense, it is no more than a 
mutual engagement between two persons 
for certain purposes,— however import- 
ant to the parties and to society,—com- 
mon, not sacred, belonging to them as 
human beings and members of the body 
politic, not as Christians or members of a 
spiritual community. The right to marry 
is a nataral right possessed by all classes 
of mankind, not peculiar to persons ‘ pro- 
fessing godliness.’ The Author of Chris- 
tianity has, indeed, given the sanction of 
his approbation and authority to the state 
of matrimony: but he has not appointed 
the matrimonial contract to form part of 
the ritual institute of his religion, or be- 
come a peculiar mode of Divine worship. 
The opinion, however, appears to be 
generally prevalent in the Christian 
church, that, as marriage should be en- 
tered upon in the fear of God, and 
with a view to his glory, a_ religious 
sanction should also be superadded to 
the civil engagement; at least where 
parties profess to hold the Christian 
faith. ith this opinion, all persons 
having a proper sense of the transcendent 
value, the paramount importance of re- 
ligion, must fully accord, if by religious 
sanction were intended merely the civil 
act of marriage being accompanied, or 
immediately followed, by a pastoral ad- 
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monition from some minister of the Chris- 
tian religion, together with a social ex- 
ercise of devotion, for the purpose of 
imploring the special benediction of 
Heaven upon the union. But some per- 
sons consider it farther expedient that, 
when the parties are professed Christians, 
they should, in addition to worship of a 
more general character, enter into a 
mutual protestation, having the nature 
of a religious vow or covenant, with the 
design of fastening the bond more closely 
upon the conscience, by a solemn recog- 
nition made in the immediate presence, 
and with a direct regard to the authority 
of God. To sucha mode of adding force 
to the engagement, we are not prepared 
to object, provided it be not made com- 
pulsory. But we maintain, that all ac- 
companiments of the marriage-contract, 
partaking of the nature of formal reli- 
gious worship, do not properly appertain 
to the province of the civil magistrate ; 
that he has no right to prescribe any act 
or exercise. of that kind as part of the 
marriage ceremony; and that the reli- 
gious rite, enjoined to be used on the oc- 
casion by members of the established 
church, cannot, consistently, either with 
justice, or with the recognised principle 
of toleration, be imposed on.any class 
or description of Nonconformists.”— 
pp. 17, 18. : 

There is an obvious distinction 
between converting a civil con- 
tract into a religious ceremony and 
dissociating such contract from re- 
ligion; and this distinction is pro- 
pesly insisted on by the present 
writer. This object is, as he himself 
states, “to divest matrimony of an 
adventitious sanctity superstitiously 
ascribed to it during the dark ages ; 
but he seeks to accomplish this 
only by such means as may tend 
to promote the true sanctification of 
that engagement ** by the word of 
God and prayer.” 

We fully concur in the senti- 
ments, that ‘ neither the church 
nor the state possesses authority to 
elevate into religious observances 
any actions not truly so in their 
own nature ;” and that “ only so 
far as marriage is a civil contract, 
does it belong to the province of 
the magistrate.” In. reference to 


the just extent of human authority, 
to impose regulations or restrie- 
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tions on its exercise, we subjoin 
the author’s remarks : 


*¢ Should it be considered necessary to 
prescribe certain words, let them be 
plain, perspicuous, intelligible, and their 
meaning not directly or formally religious. 
If in ordinary cases the solemnity of an 
oath be superadded, let it be free from 
superstitious additions, and taken in such 
form as the parties pee, either be- 
fore a magistrate or before a minister 
of religion of any sect or persua- 
sion; being simply a solemn appeal to 
the Supreme Ruler to attest the truth of 
the declaration of the parties. Such an 
appeal, where no scruples exist concern- 
ing the lawfulness of invocating the 
Deity on occasions not properly religious, 
could not offend the conscience of any 
class of persons, whatever may be their 
opinions on the subject of worship. But 
we greatly prefer a mere professed re- 
cognition of the presence of God, with- 
out the formality of an oath; because 
liable to no kind of objection from any 
quarter, containing no allusion to the 
peculiarities of any religions creed. The 
civil ceremony may be followed by such 
devotional exercises, either in public or 
at a social meeting of friends, as the in- 
clination of the parties may suggest, or 
their sense of duty prompt. For it should 
ever be remembered, that all acts of re- 
ligious worship, to be acceptable in the 
sight of God,.or available for the spiritual 
benefit of persons professing to en 
in them, must be voluntary, sincere, and 
cordial.” —pp. 45, 46. 


It is of essential importance that 
devotional exercises accompanyin 
the celebration of marriage should 
be purely voluntary; for if an 
amended law were to authorize 
Dissenting ministers to perform the 
marriages of persons belonging to 
their congregations, and if that 
law were to enforce the observance 
of worship, though not according 
to any prescribed form, the very 
compulsion to an act in itself sa- 
cred, and which requires sincere 
approval and heartfelt cordiality in 
the observance, would often place 
the pious functionary in the pre- 
dicament of giving a seeming. re+ 
ligious sanction to a transaction of 
a civil nature, entered into by un- 
godly characters; and thes would 
they countenance the error too aw- 
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fully prevalent, that individuals 
destitute of spiritual life can offer 
acceptable worship to the Most 
High, although it is expressly de- 
clared in Holy Writ, that ‘ the 
sacrifice of the wicked is abomi- 
nation to the Lord.” 

After a survey of the opinions 
entertained by the early Noncon- 
formists, on the subject of the mar- 
riage service, as contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, from 
which it appears that they not only 
disapproved of it as superstitious, 
but in some instances endured ‘‘ the 
greatest severities” of persecution 
for not observing its prescribed cere- 
monies, our author presents us with 
a historical view of the marriage 
law from that period down to the 
present, exhibiting the various 
changes it has undergoney and its 
actual operation in reference to 
Dissenters. 

The sentiments of conscientious 
Separatists in the sixteenth century, 
may be seen by the following ex- 
tract, cited by Mr. Wilson, from a 
work of Henry Barrow, printed in 
1590 : 

“ ¢ But, in the mean time, I would 
fain know of the most learned among 
them all, either foreigners or natives, 
where they find in the Old or New Tes- 
tament, that marriage is an Ecclesiastical 
action, belonging to the worship of God 
in his church, to be done by the minister 
as part of his office and function, and 
that in the church, with such a set of col- 
lects, exhortations, psalms, anthems, and 
blessings, composed for that purpose. I 
hope they found not this in the 4th chapter 
of the book of Ruth. Yet I doubt not but 
both Boaz and Ruth were godly persons, 
and very lawfully and publicly married. 
They used no priest in this business, nor 
made it matter belonging to the taber- 
nacle or worship of God.- I have always 
found it to be the parent's office to pro- 
vide marriages for their children, whilst 
they remain under their charge and go- 
vernment; and that the parties them- 
selves affianced and betrothed each other 
im the fear of God, and in the presence 
of such witnesses as were thought fit to 
be present, and that in their parents’ 
or other private houses, without being 
obliged to go chureh to. the priest after 
this manner,’ ”—p. 23 
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In the reign of James I. the cele- 
bration of marriage, according to 
the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land, was enforced by a very severe 
act; but the long Parliament, by 
the introduction of a new Directory, 
designed to supersede the Book of 
Common Prayer, considerably 
amended the public formulary of 
marriage, Still it was not taken 
out of the hands of the clergy till 
the year 1653, when it was ap- 
pointed that marriages should take 
place before justices of the peace, 
in the following manner : 

“The man taking the woman by the 
hand, is required distinctly to pronounce 
these words: ‘ I, A. B., do here, in the 
presence of God, the searcher of all 
hearts, take thee, C. D., for my wedded 
wife ; and do also, in the presence of God, 
and before these witnesses, promise to 
be unto thee a loving and faithful hus- 
band,” Then the woman, taking the man 
by the hand, is required to promise, by 
the same form of words, to be ‘ a loving, 
faithful and obedient wife.’ After which 
the justice is to declare them husband an 
wife.” — p. 25. 

This unexceptionable form con- 
tinued valid till the restoration of 
monarchy in 1660, shortly after 
which event, 

“ ¢ The intrigues of a wicked faction 
prevailed to procure the passing of anew 
Act of Uniformity (still in foree with re- 
spect to the clergy of the Established 
Church), by which the former Book of 
Common Prayer, with a very few trifling 
variations, was re-established as the sole 
rule and law of public worship, the form’ 
for solemnization of matrimony remaining 
the same as before that book was set aside 
by public authority, as indeed it still 
remains. 

* During the greater part of this dis- 
graceful reign, conformity was rigorously 
enforced ; the slightest failure in com- 
pliance, when detected, being visited 
with the severest penalties; and as reli- 
gious liberty, properly so called, had no 
existence till the Stuart dynasty 
happily, excluded from the throne, Non- 
conformists in general were, probably, 
married according to the forms of the re- 
stored church.” —p. 26. — A 

Against this arbitrary requisi- 
tion a steady and eventually suc- 
cessful resistance was made by the 
Society of Friends, who continued 
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to celebrate their marriages accord- 
ing to the simple form introduced 
by their founder, and practised 
among them to this day. ‘The Ge- 
neral Baptists also distinguished 
themselves by a temporary struggle 
for liberty and consistency; but 
the members of that denomination, 
gradually symbolizing with other 
classes of Dissenters, yielded, like 
them, to a temporizing policy, and 
sacrificed the right which the whole 
body of Nonconformists might 
have secured to themselves and 
their posterity by consentaneous 
effort and unabating zeal. 

Mr. Wilson then proceeds to 
show, that though the Act of *To- 
leration passed in the first year of 
William and Mary did not contain 
any clause empowering Protestant 
Dissenters to celebrate marriage in 
their own congregations, yet were 
they no longer compelled to resort 
to parish churches, or to use on the 
occasion the ritual service of the 
Church of England, as essential to 
the validity of marriage. The too 
general practice of conforming, 
after that era of religious liberty, 
must, therefore, be ascribed, in part 
at least, to a lamentable inditler- 
euce on the subject,—an indiffer- 
ence which rendered it compara- 
tively easy for the legislature, in 

‘1753, to forge that iron chain 
**commonly called Lord Hard- 
wick’s Act,” which, however unin- 
tentionally so on the part of its 
authors, is actually oppressive to 
Dissenters, since it obliges them 
‘* to solemnize matrimony” accord- 
ing to a form calculated, in their 
judgment, to excite either inward 
disgust, hypocritical grimace, or 
such serious scruples of conscience 
as a mere protest, however formal, 
is insufficient to silence. 

From the effects thus entailed 
upon us, it is high time to seek re- 
lief, by addressing a vigorous re- 
monstrance to our present enlight- 
ened and liberal administration. An- 
other body of nonconfourmists will 
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continue to demand, and will doubt- 
less, ere long, obtain relief, and if 
we neglect the opportunity of a si- 
multaneous appeal, that neglect will 
rivet our chain. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
follow the author through his can- 
did view and able exposure of the 
arguments that have been advanced 
in vindication of the conduct of 
Dissenters in conforming to the 
marriage-service, which service he 
traces to its true Popish origin, “the 
nuptial mass,” and exhibits it in 
its corresponding characteristics of 
superstition, obscurity, will-wor- 
ship and impious trifling with sa- 
cred things. 

Tn conclusion, the reader will not 
fail to admire the mild’ and gen- 
tlemanly spirit of the author, who 
seems, throughout, to feel himself 
so firmly based on the vantage 
ground of truth, that he loses not 
for one moment the coolness which 
so often forsakes those who con- 
tend from party-feeling, or from a 
disposition to wage war indiscri- 
minately with every existing insti- 
tution, Mr. Wilson has set the 
merits of the question before‘ his 
brethren and the public in such a 
sana of view as constrains the ac- 

nowledgment, on our part, that 
to permit (without earnestly seek- 
ing redress) the longer continuance 
of an evil so fearfully offensive to 
the Searcher of hearts, would argue 
a sad laxity of principle, or a very 
reprehensible degree of supineness, 
in the religious community to which 
this Appeal is addressed. 


—_— 


A Letter to a Friend, in answer to the 
question, “* Ought Religious Societies to 
commence their Meetings for Business 
with Prayer?’ By Antipas. Seeley. 
pp. 43. 1830. 

Prayer and Religious Tests, in Connexion 
with the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, considered ; in two Letters ad- 
dressed to the Right Honourable Lord 
Teignmouth. By Sexagenarius. Holds-, 
worth and Ball. pp. 43. 1831. 


Ir is ramoured—it is more than 
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rumoured—that a plan has been 
formed, and will be perseveringly 
acted upon, to overthrow the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society; to 
violate its fundamental constitu- 
tion; to scatter the good men, of 
various denominations, who are 
associated in its peaceful union; 
and to substitute for their harmo- 
nious labours in the distribution of 
the inspired volume, controversy, 
contention, and mutual ill-will. 
Thus writes Antipas: 

* You tell me that you ‘ apprehend, 
and hear from all quarters, that things 
are come toa crisis.’ So far from sym- 
pathizing with this apprehension, I greatly 
rejoice in adding my testimony also, that 
the crisis is arrived. The Earl Street 
Society must now make its deliberate 
election. It might have gone on as it has 
done, if the question of prayer had never 
been mooted; but now it must com- 
mence its proceedings at the next anni- 
versary with prayer, unless it decides, 
formally, that it will not; and to,this vote 
it will be driven every year, for no anni- 
versary will be suffered to pass, without a 
specific motion on the subject being 
brought forward.”—pp. 28, 29. 

We do not determine what is 
intended by this proceeding; but 
we know what will be its conse- 
quences, unless the blessing of God 
on the united, calm, steady efforts 
of the real friends of this noble in- 
stitution, avert them. We describe 
it, therefore, by its true character 
and tendencies, when we say, it is 
a plan to break up and ruin the 
Society. Were that deplorable 
result attained, Bibles might, in- 
deed, be still distributed by indivi- 
duals, or by Christians of different 
denominations, organized into see- 
tarian societies for that purpose ; 
but’ farewell to the harmony, the 
energy, the delight of the myriads 
of differing, yet united Christians, 
tasting the joys of genuine peace 
and love, in the operations of this 
hallowed confederacy of benevo- 
lence! Farewell to the ameliorat- 
ing, peace-making influence of this 
great work wu the distracted, 
divided church of Christ! 

N.S, NO, 76. 
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We therefore sound the alarm. 
We think it right, we deem it ne- 
cessary, that the Christian public 
should have timely notice of this 
meditated blow on a Society which, 
if we do not greatly mistake, has a 
deep, strong hold on the affectious 
of British Christians. We make 
our appeal, especially, to ministers 
and influential Christians of our 
own denomination. Other commu- 
nities will, we hope, take their 
stand by our common cause, with 
promptitude and energy; but we 
cannot so appropriately direct our 
call to them. But, brethren of the 
Congregational denomination, we 
beseech you, be not wanting to the 
cause of union and charity, of thé 
Bible and the world. Let the 
ministers of our denomination in 
the metropolis, and from the coun- 
try too, accompanied by their in- 
fluential, intelligent friends, be at 
Exeter Hall at the approaching 
anniversary of the Society, to dis- 
countenance and defeat this threat- 
ened effort for its overthrow, by 
their presence, their votes, or, if need 
be, by their voices too, Let it be 
seen that, if our ministers have not 
generally taken so prominent a part 
in the proceedings of this great In- 
stitution as those of some other 
Christian bodies, it has not been 
from indifference to its interests, 
but because that, finding it success- 
fully conducted by others, they 
retired to scenes of labour that had 
greater need of their efforts; and 
that, when an hour of trial or diffi-’ 
culty arises, the British and Forei 
Bible Society has no truer friends, 
none on whose fidelity it may more 
safely rely, than the entire body of 
Congregationalists. 

If the question were simply be-' 
tween prayer or no prayer, in the 
conduct of the rhage of the 
Society, assuredly we should not’ 
write thus. We have no hesitation’ 
in declaring, that it would fill as’ 
with delight to er a Bible 
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meeting, in which the members of 
the various denominations present, 
should consent to waive their seve- 
ral peculiarities, and merge them 
all in the solemnity and fervour of 
a united appeal to the Majesty of 
Heaven. Can it be doubted, that 
when we speak thus, we express 
the sentiments and feelings of all 
the devout and sincere friends of 
the Institution? We do not sup- 
pose itis pleasing to God, that there 
should be among us such diversities 
of sentiment, or such pertinacious 
adherence to our comparatively 
trifling peculiarities, as to form an 
insuperable obstacle to our uniting 
in acts of public devotion; but we 
do think that, seeing such is unhap- 
pily the case, it is pleasing to our 
reat Lord, that we should unite 
in such works of benevolence as we 
can concur in, even without public, 
formal prayer, rather than not unite 
atail. And that is the real alter- 
native, as these troublers of our 
ce very well know: it is union 

in the work of circulating the Bible 
without interpretation, and without 
worship, or it is no union whatever, 
Besides, the same parties w ho ad- 
vocate prayer, clamour also for 
tests in the Bible Society, Can 
such persons really have an honest 
love for the Bible cause? We do 
not say they have not, or cannot 
have such a principle; but if they 
have, the course they are pursuing, 
indicates a delusion of their under- 
standing, to account for which, we 
must suppose some more than com- 
mon device of the great deceiver 
to have been practised on them. 
Do not. these persons know, that 
the essential principle of the Bible 
Society, on which its yery ex- 
istence depends, is, that se sveld 
attempt nothing, require nothing of 
its members, which ta not approved 
by every believer in the divinity, 
excellence, and blessed effects of 
the Bible? And how «strangely 
must the tenderness of that con- 
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science be directed, or rather mis 
direeted, which scruples to co-ope- 
rate with a Socinian in circulating 
the pure Bible, but does not scru- 
ple to pursue measures that can 
have no other effect, if successful, 
than to break up a grand confede- 
racy of Christians for communi- 
cating the sacred volume to the 
whole world; to which the peace 
of the church, and the illumina- 
tion of the world, are as nothing 
compared with the wickedness of 
omitting formal prayer in an as- 
sembly not agreed on the forms of 
prayer to be used! A conscience 
this that ‘‘ strains at a gnat and 
swallows a camel!” 

These eager advocates of prayer 
and tests are sanguine in their 
hopes of success, from recollecting 
the result of the Apoeryphal con- 
troversy; but surely it cannot be 
necessary to point out the differ- 
rence of the two cases. The ad- 
versaries of the circulation of the 
Apocrypha laboured to prevent 
the Society from violating its own 
principles and constitution. The 
advocates of prayer and tests la- 
bour to violate and destroy that 
very constitution. There is surely 
some difference between upholding 
and destroying the simple, Catho- 
lic object, the one and only object 
of this Society, the circulation of 
the inspired Scriptures without 
note or comment. 

Such a proposal, we might have 
e ted, would be made in a 
ealm, candid spirit. If it be a case 
of conscience, it should be conduct- 
ed with the seriousness and dignity 
which would best accord with that 
sacred, tender principle. If it be 
devotion that is pleaded for, surely 
the pleading should be in harmony 
with the cause. But we. beg our 
readers to peruse this pamphlet of 
Antipas. lippant, coarse, acri- 


monious, full of bitter animosity 
against what is denominated Evan- 
gelicalisny; abounding with the 
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most arrogant assertions of high 
chureh claims and _ pretensions ; 
employing the strongest language 
of contempt in respect of the ‘‘ dead 
book” we are endeavouring to cir- 
culate; denouncing the present 
state of religion, as in the last stage 
of corruption and degeneracy ; as- 
suming that the writer and his as- 
sociates have a vocation analagous 
to that of the Elijahs of a former 
economy, in its deepest falls; the 
whole production is written in a 
spirit, which might seem permitted 
of God expressly as an antidote 
against the mischief it was designed 
to effect. Read and mark his lan- 
guage, on the very point which. 
every candid mind, every christian 
spirit, has long deemed the pecu- 
liar beauty, the especial glory of 
the Society. Especially let our 
dissenting brethren read and dis- 
cern the real design of this gentle 
champion of truth and devotion : 

“The rallying point afforded by the 
heterogeneous mixture that composes it, 
(the Bible Society,) for ns who do 
not any longer disavow that one of their 
fondest objects is the downfall of every 
national church ; for many who despise 
all secolar, as well as ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and, with what they are pleased to 

il ‘ the sacred cause of dissent,’ closely 
connect the (in their eyes) scarcely less 
sacred cause of republicanism; for the 
vanity of some, in seeing the hero of 
their conventicle elevated, on one day in 
the year, to a level with the hierarchy of 
the establishment; and for the vulgar 
malignity of others, who enjoy the plea- 
sure of witnessing the descent of the 
bishops from their proper sphere, to a 
brotherhood with the unbaptized Soci- 
nian, and Muggletonian preacher; these, 
and many more such as these, all con- 
spire to confer an importance on the 
meetings of Bible Societies, to thousands, 
which no other institution has ever been 
able to effect.” 


What can the son who pen- 


ned this language have to do with 
the Bible Society, but to trouble 
and destroy it? Why can he con- 
tinue his subscription to its funds, 
but that he may retain his right to 
speak and vote for its destruction ? 
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In his eyes, it must be the most 
unhallowed, mischievous combina- 
tion in existence. His spirit can 
feel no sympathy with its uniting 
influence, can hold no communion 
with its harmonious members, In- 
fot he avows his belief, that all 
the professions of love and peace 
connected with it are hollow, caut- 
ing hypocrisy. 

And after all, is not this an ad- 
judged case, determined by the 
highest authority. Have we for- 
gotten his veords: * T will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice?” Be- 
nevolence, love, union, rather than 
forms of devotion, when ‘the case 
occurs that both cannot be ub- 
tained, and one must be preferred 
to the other. We had rather have 
both—we had rather unite both to 
pray and to circulate the Bible— 

ut the weakness, if.not the sinful- 
ness of human nature hinders; and 
the question is not, shall we unite to 

ray, or to distribute the Bible; 
bat shall we unite to distribute the 
Bible, or not unite at.all? For in 
neither case shall we unite.to.pray. 
Let some persuasive, mild spirit 


-arise, and win the members of the 


Bible Society to a willing union in 
prayer, and we shall rejoice. But 
when the thing is put before us 
in another form, when it is said, 
‘* There shall be prayer,” aud if 
you do not like it you must go, we 
say, ‘‘ an enemy hath done this ;” 
it is a device to scatter, divide, and 
destroy. 

The letters of Sexagenarius we 
must dismiss with a word. The 
calm spirit. of Christian wisdom and 
charity which pervades them, is 
every way w his cause. We 
think he “‘ cannot be hid,” “ his 
speech betrayeth him;” and we 
say, in his own affecting, paternal 
language, ‘‘ Let him not see the 
death of the child ;” shall we say, 
** of his child?” May his pamphlet 
be read, his spirit be imbibed, his 
sentiments be i t a vast 
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majority of the constituents of the 
Society, if it be too much to hope 
for the conversion of adversaries, 
even by the mild and just reason- 
ing of this true representative of 
the Bible cause and the Bible 
spirit. 

We much regret the imperfec- 
tion and brevity of this hasty no- 
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tice of so important a controversy. 
However, to give it publicity was 
our chief object ; and we shall even 
rejoice in the imperfection of our 
remarks, if it should lead our 
readers to desire and seek more 
complete information on this inte- 
resting, but painful subject. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS witn SHORT NOTICES. 





Serious Addresses to Unprofitable 
Hearers of the Gospel. By John 
Hill, Minister of the Gospel, Hunt- 
ly. Gallie, Glasgow; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co, London, 1830. 

Tuis little volume is not distin- 

guished by accuracy of discrimination, 

nor by propriety of language ; but it is 
eminently distinguishéd by the higher 
qualities of zeal, fidelity, and love. 

Mr, H.’s engagements in the ministry 

may, probably, forbid the labor lime, 

but his publication affords abundant 
evidence, that he is a workman that 
rieedeth not to be ashamed. These ad- 
dresses are adapted for usefulness 
among plain people, while to the au- 


thor’s congregation, they will prove a. 


lasting memorial of his ardent solici- 

tude for their salvation. 

Questions on the Catechism of the 
Episcopal Church. By C. H. Ter- 
rot, A.M. Minister of St. Peter’s 
i Edinburgh, Wardlaw. Edin- 

ur 


gh. 
To look for a scheme of intelligible 
and scriptural divinity from so grim 
and semi-papistical a source as the 
Church Catechism, would be an un- 
reasonable expectation. Where Mr. 
Terrot is free from his trammels he 
appears as the able and faithful in- 
structor; but his tract contains some 
objectionable representations ; nor un- 
less the commentary had assumed an 
attitude of complete hostility to the 
text, was. it possible that it should be 


otherwise. r. T. says, when ad- 


dressing’ the parents in his charge, 
“ on two points, however, there can be 
no doubt ; first, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the source from wheuce all 


religious truth is to be derived; and 
next, that the Catechism of the Epis- 
copal church is that abstract of Scrip- 
tural truth, according to which you 
are bound to direct your instructions.” 
We can only say, that if the author is 
correct in his latter position, we most 
sincerely pity them. 


Hitorical Enigmas, illustrative of the 
Scriptures, for the Instructive 
Amusement of Young Persons. 
Nisbet. London, 1830. 

Tuis is an admirable little work. 
It consists of 165 questions on different 
circumstances and places referred to in 
the Scriptures, together with a Key to 
the whole. We have here a vast deal 
of instruction (a character frequently 
inapplicable to costly and pretending 
volumes) for a small price. Nor are 
the Historical Enigmas adapted so 
to benefit the young; but a mere loo 
into such a publication as this, would 
assist a judicious master of a faonily in 
starting a profitable subject fogdomes- 
tic conversation. ip ty 


The Saints’ Everlasting Rest.'. By 
Richard Baxter, abridged; Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. London 1829, 
The editor, Mr. Crewdson, tells us, 

that “in preparing this work, he 

has used Faweett’s Abridgment of 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, of which he 

trusts the most valuable part has been 

retained. In a few instances a little 





alteration has been made in the ar- 


rangement, and occasionally an ex- 
pression varied.” This is a liberty 
which, even in an abridgment we can- 
not approve. It destroys the identity 
of our older writers; nor can we see 
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that any benefit is likely to arise from 
it. If the reader is not a critic, the 
improprieties of his auther will not 
offend ; and if he is, he would rather 
correct and re arrange for himself, than 
have it done for him. The substance, 
however, of this abridgment is Bax- 
ter ; it is, therefore, worthy of perusal. 


God the Sitter up of Kings, and the 
Remover of Kings; a Discourse 
preached on occasion of the Demise 
of King George the Fourth, at Tre- 
vor Chapel, on Lord’s Day Evening, 
the 11th July: and again at Orange 

Street Chapel, on Thursday Even- 

ing, the 15th July, the Night of His 
ajesty’s Interment. By John 

Morison.- London. Westley und 

Davis. 1830. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
His late Majesty, George the 
Fourth, Sovereign of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Preached at St. Peter’s, Tha- 
net, on Lord’s Day, July 18, 1830. 
By J.M. Cramp. Ramsgate. Bur- 
gess and Hunt. 

The Blindness and Indifference of 
Men to Futurity. A Discourse, 
occasioned by the Death of His late 
Majesty, George the Fourth; deli- 
vered at the Independent Church, 
Lavenham, on Lord’s Day Evening, 

July 18, 1830. By Rob. Ainshe. 
Sudbury. Bracket. 

WE owe an apology to the esteemed 
authors of these excellent Sermons for 
so long neglecting to notice their dis- 
courses. The fact is, the parcel in 
which they were sent to the Reviewer 
was, by a strange accident, more than 
five months in reaching its destination. 
To analyze sermons preached on the 
death of George the Fourth, would 
now seem out of date. So rapid and 
so exciting has been the course of 
events, during the present reign, that 
the death of the late king has been 
thrown, rather prematurely, into the 
back ground. But while this circum- 
stance forbids the further notice of 
the Sermons before us, it leads to an 
advantageous comparison of the glory 
of the world with the glory of the gos- 
pel. The regal greatness of George 
the Fourth is gone; and even the me- 
mory of it has but a feeble hold on the 
public mind ; but the truths and hopes 
illustrated in these discourses remain 
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in all their fulness, and in all their 

freshness will they still remain, when 

the angel shall swear by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, that there shall be 
time no longer. 

A Harmony of Scripture on the Doc- 
trines of Grace. Nisbet. London. 
1830. 

Tuis little work, of which the title 
is scarcely intelligible, is a sort of Ca- 
techism. The answers are principally 
given in the language of Scripture; a 
circumstance which, when the reader 
has had a specimen of the author’s 
theology, will be regarded as exceed- 
ingly happy. In reply to the question, 
** What is sanctification?” he says, 
‘* Sanctification is the setting apart of 
the election of grace, as the portion 
and inheritance of Jehovah ; a predes- 
tination to conformity with the image 
of Jesus; so as election is a choice 
unto salvation, sanctification is a choice 
unto holiness, the medium through 
which salvation is enjoyed, in the pos- 
session of a divine nature. Sanctifica- 
tion, in another view of it, is the out- 
ward separation, or distinction of a 
sinner from the world, which is affected 
by his becoming a temple of. the Holy 
Ghost, by spiritual life being commu- 
nicated as the evidence of sanctifica- 
tion, in the purpose of eternal elec- 
tion.”” We do not know the place of 
the author’s residence; but a few years 
since, we could scarcely have believed 
that any man, out of lam, would 
have told us that Sanctification is Pre- 
destination. 





Bible Lyrics, and other Verses. Lon- 
don. Westley and Davis. pp. 144. 
1830. 

Tus volume, consisting chiefly of 

religious effusions, is a very creditable 

production; far superior to the gene- 
rality of “* Magazine Contributions.” 

Many of the pieces display a consider- 

able power of execution; and now and 

then, the thoughts are vigorous, 
striking, and original. The preface 
is a very silly performance, which we 
would advise the author to omit, or at 
least the greater part of it, in the 
next edition. If he paid more atten- 
tion to simplicity of style, avoided the 

Babylonish dialect of morbid melan- 

choly, left the more imperious pas- 

sions to harps of mightier mastery, 
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and strove to delight and purify the 
gentler sympathies of humanity, we 
are decidedly of opinion that his next 
performance might dispense with the 
patronage of subscribers, and be 
ushered into the world, under the 
broad eye of public approbation. 





The Woman of Shunan, a Dramatic 
Sketch; Patmos, a Fragment, and 
other Poems. By James Edmes- 
ton, Author of Sacred Lyrics, §c. 
London. pp. 124. Henry Goode and 
Co. 1830. 


Tuts wunpretending publication is 
recommended by the same piety of 
sentiment, sweetness of rhythm, ten- 
derness and sensibility, which have 
delighted us in all Mr. Edmeston’s 
former effusions. That his reputation 
will be very considerably raised by the 
dramatic, fragmentary, and miscella- 
heous productions before us, we can- 
not say, but we are sure it will not be 
affected unfavourably. Want of com- 
pression in style and energy in 
thought, are the besetting vices of 
‘modern composition, whether in prose 
or verse. e regret that these de- 
ficiencies should, in the present vo- 
lume, be too palpable to be over- 
looked. The volume is dedicated by 
permission to Sir James Mackintosh. 





Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Henry Martin, Birmingham. 
1830. 


Tuoven this volume _ containeth 
twenty-one Sonnets, twelve miscella- 
neous Poems, and an important post- 
cript of Notes, we can truly say, after 
perusing its contents, that ifany of our 
readers want to add to their stock of 


.“ Rhymes without Reason,” here are 


seventy-two pages for three shillings 
and sixpence. 


ay are age Hale aiarhA 
e ure: land, See 

and Co. oh td 3 
Tunis volume consists of one hundred 
and sixty-eight ical meditations 
on an = number of some of the 
most striking gospel-texts, No au- 
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thor, ancient or modern, can do justice 
to such themes. The Episcopalian 
has a truly devotional heart, but he 
wants the mens divinior which alone 
can give emphatic poetical expression 
to his own pious feelings. This book 
may be said to be ‘‘ paved with good 
intentions,’ and evangelical senti- 
ments, but the Sonnets are very in- 
different. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by the Rev. Thomas 
Morell, of Wymondley College. 
London: J. O. Robinson. Com- 
plete in one volume. pp 1216 2is. 

Arta period when the character and 

writings of Doddridge have occupied 

no small share of public attention, we 
are happy to introduce this new and 
handsome edition of his Miscellaneous 

Works to the notice of our readers. 
We believe the only complete edi- 

tion of those works ever published ap- 
deared nearly thirty years ago, in five 
octavo volumes, which were not “ got 
up” in a style worthy of their author, 
and have now become scarce and 
costly. 

The handsome volume before’ us 
contains within it twelve hundred 
double column pages, the contents of 
twelve or fourteen distinct volumes of 
various sizes, and in a type sufficiently 
large and clearto suit the eyes of all our 
readers. The Rev. Thomas Morell, of 
Wymondley College, who now occu- 
pies the theological chair, which Mr. 
Coward founded, and Dr. Doddridge 
first filled, has supplied a most inte- 
resting Introductory Essay of four- 
teen pages, on the decline of spiritual 
religion in this country, and the in- 
fluence which Doddridge’s Christian 
writings and labours exerted for its re- 
vival. We congratulate the public, 
that the successor and editor of Dod- 
dridge cisplays so much of thesound 
meaning, and serious, yet candid piety 
of his great predecessor. 

We have only to regret that this 
volume has not a generalindex. This 
obvious deficiency we understand will 
bes ly supplied by its enterprizing 
publisher, and then he will possess not 
only the cheapest but the best edition of 
Doddridge, the value of which the re- 


ligious public cannot fail to appreciate. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY AND 
PUBLIC ROOMS. 


Address of the Committee. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the most 
numerous and influential portion of 
the Non-conformist community, com- 
monly designated ‘‘ the Congrega- 
tional Denomination,” does not pos- 
sess a building, or even a room, which 
can be called peculiarly its own, or be 
made applicable to the common pur- 
poses of the collective body. 

The Library in Red Cross Street, 
founded by the venerable Dr. Daniel 
Williams, is now entirely under the 
management and control of trustees 
selected exclusively from the body of 
Dissenters nominally “‘ Presbyterian,” 
but actually, with some exceptions, 
‘* Unitarian.” The Baptists have a 
very respectable library and museum, 
connected with their oldest academical 
institution at Bristol; the Wesleyan 
Methodists have extensive rooms and 
premisés appropriated to their sole 
use, and to the advancement of their 
common interests, contiguous to their 
chapel in the City Road; and even 
the small society founded by the late 
Countess of Huntingdon, has the 
house, in Spa Fields, in which her 
Pte resided, for its accommoda- 

n. 


It is a circumstance creditable to 
the liberality of the Congregational 
denomination, that, though its mem- 
bers are the chief supporters of one of 
the largest and most flourishing of the 
existing missionary societies, it is nei- 
ther called by their name nor con- 
sidered in any sense to belong to them. 
They have, therefore, no right to use 
the house appropriated to its purposes 
in Austin Friars, as the members of 
the Baptist denomination use that in 
Fen Court, where the business of 
their Missionary Society is carried on. 

The ministers belonging to the Lon- 
don Congregational Board, for many 
years, held their meetings, for the 
transaction of business, and for mu- 
taal friendly communication, at fa- 
verns and coffee-houses, until this be- 
came so seriously inconvenient, and 
indeed intolerable, that, about a year 
since, they applied to the Directors of 


the London Missionary Society for 
permission to meet at their rooms, 
where they have since, as a special 
favour, been allowed to assemble, but 
expressly upon sufferance. 

The Committees of the various So- 
cieties belonging to the Congregation- 
alists still hold their meetings chiefly 
at taverus, by which the respectabi- 
lity of the denomination is diminished, 
and great inconvenience often sus- 
tained. 

But this is far from being the only, 
or the chief reason why it is much to 
be lamented that so pet and im- 
portant a body should be destitute of 
a place for meeting together, and 
transacting their own peculiar con- 
cerns. It has often been deeply and 
justly regretted, that they have so 
little right to be called, in the proper 
sense of that word, ‘‘ a body,” t 
their greatly multiplied churches 
rather resemble detached and isolated 
particles, than form together a solid 
and coherent mass. It would, per- 
haps, be difficult to devise means 
more simple and unexceptionable for 
gradually producing their combina- 
tion, than the appropriation of a Build- 
ing to such common purposes as may 
render it a centre of unity, and a me- 
dium of intercourse to the churches 
scattered through the land. 

Another important use to which 
such a Building may, with the great- 
est advantage to the denomination, be 
applied, is the secure deposit and safe 
custody of the trust-deeds of its 
chapels and institutions, These, with 
very rare exceptions, are now | d 
in the hands of private individuals ; 
and unless some place be provided for 
the express pu of receiving and 
preserving them, they must, for the 
most part, continue to be so lodged, 
and consequently be exposed. not only 
to the common liabilities to fire and 
other casualties, but also to Pcie ag 
danger of being mislaid, or forgotten ; 
and it is a fact, which, on the present 
occasion, may be properly noticed, 
that some very important ts 
of this description are now actually 
missing, and may be irrecoverably 
lost. Nor is this altogether to be 
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charged on the negligence or inatten- 
tion of the.parties to whose care they 
are committed ; for it may safely be 
affirmed, that a private house is not a 
proper place for the reception of 
public records; and that documents 
belonging to a community ought not to 
be intrusted to the custody of any in- 
dividual whatever. The inconveni- 
ence occasioned by the want of a 
general depository has been often felt 
and deplored; and one person might 
be named who has in his possession a 
large number of trust deeds, from the 
charge of which he has for several 
years been anxious to be relieved. 

It is, therefore, proposed, in a con- 
venient part of the Building, to appro- 
priate a sufficient space for strong 
fire-proof rooms, in which may be 
placed iron chests and boxes for the 
reception of deeds and other valuable 
documents, belonging to the churches 
and institutions connected with the 
denomination. 

But one of the principal and most 
important designs for which such a 
Building is greatly needed, remains to 
be ome OH pede. a spacious 
apartment, fit up in a_ suitable 
manner, for the réception of an ex- 
tensive Collection of Books and Pam- 
phiets, relating chiefly to the Transla- 
tion and Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, the various branches of The- 
ology, Ecclesiastical History, the 
principles of Non-conformity, Church 
Government, and the History and 
Biography of Protestant Dissenters ; 
the whole intended to form a valuable 
Library of reference, to which Con- 
As oy ministers, and other mem- 

of the body, resident in and near 
London, may have ready access, and 
where ministers from the country, 
during their occasional visits to the 
metropolis, may have the opportunity 
of spending, in a manner both agre 
able and profitable, such portions of 
time as their other engagements may 
allow them to spare, The benefit of 


such a Library to all persons engaged 
in theological or biblical researches, 
and historical inquiries, is too obvious 
to require minute specification. But 


it be proper to stafe some of those 
usefu guak a’ of a more ‘general 
kind, it may be expected to 
subserve, especially at the present 
eventful and interesting period. ‘The 
enemies of Christianity, as every one 


[April, 
knows, so far from being asleep, were 
never more wakeful or zealous than 
they are in our day. The abettors of 
error in doctrine are also alert and 
active ; and the agents and emissaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church are 
vigorously endeavouring to dissemi- 
nate the tenets of that corrupt system 
through this Protestant land. What 
method can be devised more likely, 
with the blessing of God, to be effectual 
in repelling the attacks, or resisting 
the encroachments of scepticism, error, 
and superstition, than to bring to- 
gether and place within the reach of 
such a body as the Congregational 
Dissenters of England, the printed 
works of those learned and pious men 
who have been honourably distin+ 
guished as champions in this holy 
warfare? For it will probably. be 
found, that the laborious productions 
of the writers of the two last centuries, 
to whatever objections the style of 
many of them may be justly liable, 
contain nearly all the materials re- 
quisite to furnish and qualify defen- 
ders of ‘‘ the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” against the attacks of 
later assailants. 

To advert to another important topic: 
how often have the orthodox portion 
of the Protestant Dissenters had occa- 
sion to lament that many individuals, 
especially young persons belonging to 
their congregations, and sometimes 
even their ministers, have been imper- 
fectly supplied with information in 
regard to the professed principles, as, 
well as the history of the body to 
which they belong? No means, surely, 
can be better calculated to remove so- 
disereditable an evil, than providing a , 
place where books and pampblets,. 
containing the facts and arguments in . 
support of our cause, may be col-: 
lected and properly arranged for refe-, 
rence and use. wv 

To these objects may be added,. 
should it hereafter be deemed desira-. 
ble, the delivery of lectures on sub- 
jects connected with ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the cause of dissent, and the his- 
tory and principles of the Congrega- 
tional denomination. 

The foundation , 80 Yuga 
lib is already laid, in ibers 
offer of an individual, to ba ay oa 
to the purposes of the project sti 
tution, a large collection of books, 
made with a particular view to the 
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purposes above specified. In carrying 
this part of its object into effect, atten- 
tion will also be paid to rendering 
the library, as nearly as possible, a 
place of sure reference for every 
work, the production of a minister or 
member,—or tending to illustrate the 
history of the important denomination 
to whose special, though by no means 
exclusive, use the building will be 
devoted. To establish the Institution 
on a proper basis, its projectors feel 
that an earnest appeal must be made 
for large and liberal contributions, to 
those opulent members of the general 
body to whom Providence has en- 
trusted wealth amply sufficient to 
realise their utmost expectations ; 
whilst from others, to whom it may 
not be convenient to give immediately 
sums entitling them to the privileges 
attached to larger donations, they 
hope for contributions of smaller 
amount; and they do this with the 
more confidence, as the object they 
have in view derives its claim to sup- 
port from the prospect it holds out of 
general and public benefit, without 
regard to pecuniary emolument or pri- 
vate advantage. 

To the prompt and cheerful spirit of 
liberality displayed by the few mem- 
bers of the denomination, resident in 
various parts of the country, both mi- 
nisters and others, to whom applica- 
tion has hitherto been made, a debt of 
acknowledgment is justly due; and it 
may confidently be anticipated, that 
the ministers and members of other, 
especially of the metropolitan churches, 
will not be slow to imitate so noble an 
example. 

In the full expectation that, both in 
London and in all parts of the country, 
that example will be followed to an 
extent fully adequate to place the pro- 
jected Institution on a footing worthy 
of the denomination whose name it 
will bear, the following Resolutiotis 
were adopted, at a meeting of its sup- 
porters, as the basis of its establish- 
ment :— 

First, That it is highly desirable 
to provide, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, a commodious building in the 
metropolis, to contain a select library, 
consisting chiefly of works on theo 
logy, ecclesiastical history, and those 
branches of general literature best 
calculated to illustrate these subjects ; 
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in the formation of which special re- 
ference may be had to collecting 
printed books and manuscripts pecu- 
liarly relating to the body of Congre- 
gational Dissenters, for whose use it 
will be principally established ; and at 
the same time to afford a secure depo- 
sitory for the trust deeds and other 
records of their churches and institu- 
tions, and a convenient place for hold- 
ing the meetings of the ministers and 
societies connected with the denomina- 
tion. 

Second/y, That for carrying this 
object into effect, it is desirable to 
erect a respectable and substantial 
building, adapted for these purposes ; 
and, until a suitable spot for such 
erection can be found, in a central 
and convenient situation, to provide a 
building for temporary use; for the 
controul and management of either or 
both of which the following regulations 
are now adopted:— 

That the property of the building 
be vested in twenty-five trustees, to be 
chosen, in the first instance, from con- 
tributors of not less than fifty guineas ; 
thirteen of whom, at least, must be 
resident in, or within ten miles of 
London. In the event, however, of 
any difficulty in filling up the trust 
from this class, vacancies may be 
supplied. from the contributors of 
twenty-five guineas: 

That ‘he promoters of the Institution 
be distinguished as Founders, Mem- 
bers, and Subscribers. 

The Founders to consist of contri- 
butors of fifty guineas or upwards, 
who shall always have a disposable 
share for each fifty guineas contribu- 
ted, with a right of free admission for 
the holder of the share, and the privi- 
lege of giving one order to a nominee 
for every fifty guineas subscribed. 
Holders of shares, residing above ten 
miles from London, may give orders 
to two nominees for every fifty guineas 
contributed. Ministers contributing 
twenty-five guineas shall be considered 
founders, and entitled to the same pri- 
vileges; but their shares, on being 
transferred, shall be reckoned only of 
their original amount. 

The Members to consist of contribu- 
tors of twenty-five guineas, who shall 
always have a transmissible share m 
the Institution, and a right of free ad- 
niission, with liberty, if non-resident 

Ll 
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within ten miles of London, to give an 
admission ticket to a nominee. 

The Subscribers to consist of per- 
sons peying ten guineas, and one guinea 
annually, which shall entitle them to all 
the benefits of the Library and Insti- 
tution, and to the privilege, if non- 
resident within ten miles of London, 
of granting an order of admission to 
aresident nominee. Ministers residing 
more than ten miles from London, 
shall be entitled to the same privileges, 
on contributing ten guineas, without 
any annual subscription. 

e terms of annual subscription to 
be matter of future regulation, 

Thirdly, To secure purity and per- 
manence to the Institution, its objects 
sball be distinctly defined in a consti- 
tional deed, which shall expressly 
limit trustees, managers, and holders 
of shares, to persons of the Congrega- 
tional denomination, holding the doc- 
trines generally taught in the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism; and shall 
further provide that no person be 
permitted to dispose of his share with- 
out notice to, and the approbation of, 
the Committee of Management, whose 
consent shall also be requisite for 
the admission of life and annual sub- 
scribers. 

Fourthly, That the management of 
the Institution be vested in a com- 
mittee of twenty-four persons, eight 
of whom shall be chosen’ from the 
trustees resident in, or within ten miles 
of, London. Two trustees and four 
other members of the committee to go 
out of oflice every year, but to be eli- 
gible for re-election at the annual meet- 
ing of founders and members. 

The committee shall have authority, 
from time to time, to confer such of the 
privileges of the Institution as the case 
may demand on the donors of valuable 
books or manuscripts, and to render 
them, or any persons distinguished by 
their services to the denomination, or 
to the cause of religious liberty, hono- 
rary members. 

Fifthly, That the following gentle- 
men be appointed a provisional com- 
mittee, for soliciting and receiving con- 
tributions, and for carrying the object 
into immediate execution, with power 
to add to their number ;—. 
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Thomas Wilson, Esq. Treasurer. 


Rev. 
J. Berry. J. B. Brown, Esq. 
J. Blackburn. LL. D. 
H.F.Burder,D.D. T. Challis, Esq. 
J. Dean. W. Hale, Esq 


J. Fletcher, D.D. W.A.Hankey, Esq. 
E. Henderson, D.P. J. R. Mills, Esq. 
J. Leifchild. T. Piper, Esq. 

A. Reed. J. Procter, Esq. 
J.P. Smith, D.D. J. Trueman, Esq. 
J. Stratten. J Wilks, Esq.M.P 
A. Tidman. J. Wilson, Esq. 
H. Townley. R. Winter, Esq. 


Corresponding Members. 


Birmingham—Rev. J. A. James. 
R. Harris, Esq. 
Lancaster.—¥. Dawson, Esq. 
Liverpool.—Rev. T. Raffles, D.D, 
LL. D. 


W. Kay, Esq. 
Manchester.—Rev. R. M‘All, M. A. 
J. A. Coombs. 
G. Hadfield, Esq. 
Monmouth.—Rev. T. Loader. 


It may be desirable, before conclud- 
ing this address, to advert to the de- 
sign, which has lately excited so much 
attention, of forming a general union of 
the Congregational churches. Though 
it is not considered necessary, nor 
indeed desirable, so completely to 
connect the two schemes, however 
nearly related, as to identify them, it 
is the wish and intention of all persons 
concerned in the formation of this In- 
stitation, te render it subservient, in 
every possible way, to the promotion 
of that design, especially by affording 
every facility for holding the public 
meetings, and carrying on the corre- 
spondence of the united body, which 
the premises about to be occupied may 
enable them to offer. 

The building (formerly the City 
Concert Rooms in Bloomfield Street, 
Finsbury Cireus,) the lease of which, 
after mature deliberation, and repeated 
ineffectual efforts to obtain eligible 
Sreehold premises, has been purchased, 
is well adapted in some respects for 
the purposes intended, particularly as 
it contains one large, haudsome room, 
fifty feet long, twenty-five wide, and 
nineteen in height, which can: be im- 
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mediately fitted up for the reception of 
the books already promised. 

But in occupying that building, the 
provisional Committee explicitly record 
their earnest hope, that the Institution 
will only be there commenced, and that 
before many years have elapsed, it will 
be carried to such a state of advance- 
ment as to justify, or even to require, 
its removal to a more spacious and ap- 
propriate edifice, in a central situation, 
worthy of the body for whose use it 
hus been founded. 


For preparing the building for the 
purposes of the Institution, and carry- 
ing it on with credit and effect, a con 
siderable fund will be requisite, to 
provide which, an earnest appeal is 
now made at once to the self-respect 
and liberality of the Congregational 
Dissenters throughout the kingdom, 
especially to those of the metropolitan 
churches, Their contributions will be 
thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
or any other member of the Provi- 
sional Committee.” 


We are happy to perceive, that to- 
wards this important object one gentle- 
man has subscribed the munificent do- 
nation of £500.; eight other individuals 
100 guineas each ; seventeen others 50 
guineas each; ten more 25 guineas 
each, besides many smaller sums. 


It gives us great satisfaction to state, 
that the very eligible premises referred 
to, will be in a few weeks in a state of 
complete repair for the use of our 
denominational bodies, in the ele- 
gant aud ample Library of which we 
hope to see, in the month of May, an 
assembly, authorized by the votes of 
many County Associations, to delibe- 
rate on the great question of a Gene- 
ral Union of our Churches throughout 


the kingdom. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 


_At the Meeting of the Board of 

ational Ministers residing in 
and about London, Tuesday, Feb. 15, 
1831, the Rev. Joseph Berry in the 
chair ; 

“ Resolved—That this Board approves 
the object and general plan of the 
Congregational Library submitted for 
discussion this day, and cordially re- 
commends it to the Religious Deno- 
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mination for whose use it is principally 
designed. ' 
Tuomas Harpeer, Secretary, 





GENERAL CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

We beg leave respectfully to remind 
the members of our County or Local 
Associations that it is intended to 
hold a meeting of delegates and other 
well known ministers and gentlemen 
friendly to the above measure, in the 
metropolis, on Tuesday morning, May 
10, at the Congregational Library, 
Finsbury Circus, to adopt those mea- 
sures which may appear necessary to 
carry this important project into ef- 
fect. 

It appears to us, therefore, most de- 
sirable, that the Associations at their 
Spring meetings should appoint re- 
presentatives to be present on that in- 
teresting occasion, when no doubt the 
whole subject will be discussed with 
such wisdom and moderation as shall 
secure an auspicious and harmonious 
result. 





ACADEMICAL HONOURS. 


The Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Glasgow have unani- 
mously conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon our friend and bro- 
ther, the Rev. John Morison, of 
Brompton. 

We understand that Sir James 
Mackintosh, who lately filled the of- 
fice of Rector to that University. ad- 
dressed a letter to Principal Macfar- 
lane on the subject of the honour now 
conferred on the worthy Editor of the 
Evangelical Magazine, alike honour- 
able to the liberality of the writer and 
to the literary and personal character 
of our esteemed brother. 

It is, we think, highly creditable 
to the Scottish Universities, that while 
they are commendably scrupulous in 
the distribution of their honours, they 
do not restrict their academical dis- 
tinctions to those who have been edu- 
cated within their walls, and who are 
members of their own church, but that 
they are ready to do justice to literary 
and theological merit, wherever it may 
appear. 





MONTHLY MEETING, 


The monthly meeting for February 
was held on Thursday morning, the 
Li2 
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10th, at Dr. Burder’s meeting-house, 
Hackney, when the Rev. George Rose 
preached from John xvi. 14. ‘ He 
shall glorify me: for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” 
The subject being—‘‘ The connection 
between the work of the Spirit and the 
work of Christ.” The Rev. Messrs. 
Wood and Philip conducted the de- 
votional exercises. 

The congregation was large, and 
highly respectable. 





ORDINATIONS, &c. 


On Tuesday, July 20, 1830, Mr. 
Timothy Steward was ordained to the 
waaeadl, office over the Old Indepen- 
dent church, Westbury, Wilts. Mr. 
Spedding Curwen, of Frome, ex- 
plained and defended the principles of 
Dissent; Mr. Palmer, of London, 
(formerly Pastor of the church) 
offered up the ordination prayer; 
Mr. Leifchild, of London, delivered 
the charge to Mr. S.; and Mr Good, of 
Salisbury, preached to the people. 

Oct. 14, 1830, Mr. Patrick Thom- 
son, from Highbury College, was or- 
dained at Liverpool, in the chapel 
where the amiable Spencer preached. 
The Rev. J. Widows, of Gloucester 
Street Chapel, introduced the service, 
by reading appropriate passages of 
Scripture, and by prayer. Rev. J. 
Kelly, of Bethesda Chapel, delivered 
the introductory discourse. Rev. J. 
Bruce proposed the questions. Rev. 
J. Lister (Baptist) presented the or- 
dination prayer. Rev. A. Thomson, of 
Aberdeen, delivered the charge to his 
son. Rev. Dr. Rafiles preached to 
the people, and Rev. G. Smith, of 
Hanover Chapel, concluded by prayer. 
The attendance was numerous and 
respectable, and a devout and solemn 
spirit pervaded the assembly. 


On Thursday, Feb. 22, the Rev. 
Wn. Spencer, late of Newport Pagnell 
Academy, was ordained as Pastor of 
the Church, at Holloway, Middlesex. 
The Rev. R. Philip, of Maberly Cha- 
pel, Kingsland, commenced the ser- 
vices with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. The Rev. J. Yock- 
ney, of Lower Street Chapel, Isling- 
ton, delivered the introductory dis- 
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course. The Rev. C. Gilbert, of Is- 
lington Chapel, asked the questions ; 
and the Rev. ‘Thomas Lewis, of Union 
Chapel, Islington, offered the ordination 
prayer. The Rev. T. P. Bull, of New- 
port Pagnell (Mr.Spencer’s tutor) gave 
the charge; and the Rev. J. Black- 
burn, of Claremont Chapel, Penton- 
ville, preached to the people. The 
protracted and solemn services of the 
day were closed with prayer, offered 
by the Rev. J. Hasloch, of Kentish 
Town. Although the morning was 
unfavourable, the chapel was crowded, 
and the prospect of success is very 
encouraging. 

The public recognition of the Rev. 
John Jefferson, as Pastor of the 
Church at Stoke Newington, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. W. Harris, 
LL.D. took place on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 24. The Rev. Dr. Henderson, 
read the Scriptures’ and prayed; 
the Rev. John Campbell of the Taber- 
nacle, delivered a discourse on “* Con- 
gregational Principles,” founded on 
Acts i.1—3. The Rev. J. Arundel, 
asked the usual questions, and im- 
plored the divine blessing on the Union; 
the Rev. J. Clayton, A.M. preached 
a Sermon on ‘‘ The occasions of Mi- 
nisterial Joy, and the means of promo- 
ting it,” founded on | Thess. iii. 9, 10; 
and the Rev. J. Halley concluded with 
prayer. The attendance was very nu- 
merous, and the services highly inte- 
resting and impressive. 





REMOVALS. 


The Rev. William Clayton has re- 
signed the pastoral charge over the 
Church and Congregation assembling 
in the Abbey Lane Meeting, Saffron 
Walden, having accepted the appoint- 
ment to the Chaplaincy of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters’ Grammar School, 
Mill Hill, on the duties of which he 
will enter after Easter. 

We are informed that the Rev. J. Da- 
vies, of Rodborough, Gloucestershire, 
has accepted an invitation to become 
pastor of the Congregations at Bristol and 
Kingswood Tabernacles, and will com- 
mence his labours during the present 
month. A stated supply will be con- 
nected with this arrangement. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF DE- 
PUTIES OF THE PROTESTANT DISSEN- 
TERS TO THE GENERAL MEETING, 
DECEMBER 10, 1830. 


The proceedings of your Committee 
during the past year, although relating to 
subjects of great importance, will not, it 
is apprehended, be deemed to possess in 
themselves very deep interest, compared 
as they can hardly fail to be, with the 
successful efforts of your Committee, in 
the cause of Religious Liberty in the two 
preceding years. 

In the early part of the present year 
the attention of your Committee was 
called to another of those obnoxious Acts 
of the Assembly of Jamaica, by which 
restraints were laid upon the religious in- 
struction of slaves, and their exercise of 
Divine worship, amounting nearly to a 
total prohibition. Your Committee, upon 
that occasion, thought it expedient to 
print, for the purpose of circulation, Ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of this 
Deputation in the years 1802, 1804, 
1807, 1808, and 1826, when similar at- 
tempts were made to infringe the rights 
of conscience ; and, as this subject is in- 
timately connected with the great ques- 
tion of the Abolition of Slavery, which 
now occupies so large a share of public 
attention, your Committee have annexed 
those Extracts to the present Report. 

The Act t which the attention of 
your ‘Committee was last directed, was 
passed by the Assembly of Jamaica, in 
December, 1829, and was even more 

ressive than that sent over and dis- 
lowed in 1826. It denounced as un- 
lawfal, all meetings for religious worship 
between six o’clock in the evening, and 
six in the morning, and prohibited the 
slaves from teaching one another, and 
Dissenting Teachers from receiving any 
pecun aid from slaves. 

Your Committee had frequent com- 
munications with the Wesleyan and Bap- 
tist Missionary Societies on this subject, 
and then appointed a deputation to wait 
on Sir George Murray, (the late Secre- 
tary of State for Colonial Affairs,) for the 

rpose of remonstrating against the al- 
Leeane of the Act passed last Decem- 
ber. And your Committee have the sa- 
tisfaction of stating that the result proved 
(as in all former instances) fully equal to 


their wishes ; the Act in question, having 
been disallowed by His Majesty in Coun- 
cil, immediateiy on its being officially re- 
ceived. 

The total Abolition of Slavery through- 
out the British Dominions, is another 
subject which has ceme under the notice 
of your Committee. It will, no donbt, be 
in the recollection of the Deputation, that, 
at the general meeting of Deputies, in 
May last, several Resolutions were 
passed, ‘expressive of their anxiety for 
the abolition of the inhuman system of 
slavery, and strongly recommending to 
the various congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters in the United Kingdom to 
petition Parliament for the speedy ac- 
complishment of that object; publici 
was given to those Resolutions pms 
the medium of several religious periodical 
publications. This Deputation at the 
same time resolved to present petitions 
from themselves as a body. Those peti- 
tions were, accordingly, immediately af- 
terwards presented, in which it was pray- 
ed, as one of the most effectual mea- 
sures for abolishing slavery, that “ all 
the Children who should be born after 
an early day, to be appointed by Par- 
liament, should be declared free, and be 
effectually protected from any claims 
that might be made to them as slaves.” 

Your Committee have also had the 
pleasure of communicating with the Com- 
mittee of the Anti-slavery Society, who, 
it is well known, have been for a long 
time past, and still are making great ex- 
ertions for the accomplishment of the 
erons object of the “ total Abolition of 

lavery.” Your Committee rej to 
observe the universal feeling it now 
pervades the United Kingdom, and has 
caused an unprecedented number of pe- 
titions to be presented to the Legislature 
for the same object: and when, in ad- 
dition to these favourable circumstances, 
it is. borne in mind that several of 
noble and right honourable individuals 
now at the head of public affairs have 
upheld this cause of righteousness and 
mercy, with their most valuable support, 
the friends of Religion and Humanity 
re: reasonably entertain a hope that 
their wishes will, at no very distant pe- 
riod, be realized. 

Upon the late accession of King Wil- 
liam IV. to the throne, your Committee, 
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(according to ancient usage) invited the 


Deputies, as a body, to present an Ad- 
dress of Congratulation to his Majesty, 
expressive of their attachment to his 
illustrious house, under the peculiar im- 
pressions of Protestant Dissenters, look- 
ing back with affectionate gratitude to 
the two preceding reigns, in which our 
and wishes for the extension of re- 
ligious liberty have been gratified in a 
very signal and unexampled degree. 
The Deputies, accordingly, at a Special 
General Meeting, on the 30th July last, 
to such an Address, and the same 
having been immediately afterwards laid 
before his Majesty by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, your 
Committee were in due course informed 
that his Majesty received it in the most 
gracious manner. 

In the last year’s Report it was men- 
tioned, that the Sub-committees appoint- 
ed to act with respect to a General Plan 
of Registration of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, had been in communication with 
the Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the laws of real property. At a ge- 
neral meeting, held on the 29th of May, 
1829, it was resolved to postpone any ap- 
plication to Parliament relative to opis. 

, until those Commissioners had 
made their report; and your Committee 
are still of jion that it is better to wait 
the result of the Commissioners’ proceed- 
ings, rather than attempt any separate 
measure on the subject. 

With respect to the Marriage Law, so 
far as it affects Protestant Dissenters, 
your Committee have invited the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the Committee 
of the Protestant Society, in order to de- 
vise the most expedient measures to be 
adopted. That Society has appointed a 
deputation to meet a deputation from 
your Committee, and a meeting is in- 
tended to take place forthwith. 

In May last, the attention of your Com- 
mittee was called to a Bill then pending 
in Parliament for regulating the Free 
Grammar School at Birmingham. A 
clause had been introduced into that Bill, 
tending to exclude Dissenters from any 
share in the controul or management of 
the School, or its funds; a circumstance 
which could not fail to excite the atten- 
tion of the Dissenters of Birmingham 
who are a very numerous and influential 

in that town. They accordingly, 

t dela: nted a Committee to 


wi ay ap} 

oppose the objectionable clause, consider- 

ing, no doubt, as well as your Com- 
, the attempt as a fresh exhibition 

of the same spirit of bigotry, which had 

occasioned, for so long a period 


> the con- 
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tinuance of the Corporation and Test 
Acts upon our Statute Book. Your Com- 
mittee, therefore, communicated with 
the Birmingham Committee on the sub- 
ject, and shortly afterwards the Bill 
dropped, on the third reading in the 
House of Lords, where it originated. 

Your Committee have still to lament 
the little effect produced by their ad- 
dress, forwarded near two years ago to 
Dissenting Congregations throughout the 
kingdom, on the subject of the funds of 
the Deputation hey had flattered 
themselves that the statements contained 
in that Address, and the appeal therein 
made to the justice and liberality of Dis- 
senters at large, would have had the de- 
sired effect of not only replenishing the 
finances of the Deputation, after the 
heavy reduction they had experienced 
by the expenses of obtaining the repeal 
of the Sacramental Test, but also of esta- 
blishing a further permanent fund, from 
which a sufficient income might be de- 
rived for the ordinary purposes of the 
Deputation, and to the principal of which 
resort might be had in case of any other 
great and unforeseen emergency. Your 
Committee, however, so far from having 
their expectations realized, have had the 
mortification to find that the amount of 
the subscriptions collected in consequence 
of the Address, is very little more than 
sufficient to defray the actual expenses 
of its circulation. To what cause this 
extraordinary indifference is to be at- 
tributed, your Committee are at a loss 
to conceive; but they are willing to 
put the most favourable construction 
they can upon the conduct of Dissenters, 
by supposing that they consider a 
large find nnnecessary, now that the 
repeal of the Sacramental Test has been 
effected. Your Committee the more 
deeply lament the unfavourable issue of 
their exertions, as that which yet remains 
to be done for the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty may give rise to considera- 
ble expense, whilst the want of available 
funds to defray it = occasion great 
difficulty, delay, and embarrassment. 

As to the ordinary business of the past 
year, your Committee have the pleasure 
to state, that but few instances 
curred requiring their interference. The 
following is a brief statement of the cases 
brought before them :— 

1.—A poor Minister in Wales was de- 


prived of an endowment, consisting of . 


the rents of several houses, which had 
been bequeathed by a will made in the 
year 1735, for the benefit of the Minister, 
for the time being, of a particuiar con- 
gregation. The endowment was regularly 


ve oc- 
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accounted for, and paid to the Ministers 
in succession for a great number of years ; 
but at leugth the Trustees withheld pay- 
ment frem the present Minister, alledging 
that they had a discretionary power to 
appropriate the endowment to some other 
minister in the neighbourhood ; the opi- 
nion of counsel was taken, and being in 
favour of the claimant, every means was 
used to induce the trustees to comply 
with the donor’s intention, but without 
effect. A petition to the Lord Chan- 
cellor was, therefore, presented, which 
for some time was obstinately resisted by 
the trustess: but at length they yielded 
to the justice of the case, delivered pos- 
session to the Minister, accounted for the 
rents they had received, and executed a 
conveyance of the estate to new Trustees 
for the benefit of the claimant and his 
successors, 80 as to preclude the possibility 
of any doubt or dispute on the subject 
hereafter. 

2.—Another Minister in Wales was 
ejected from his meeting-house and dwel- 
ling-house, by an action at the suit of 
the heir at law of the surviving trustee. 
The case was not brought before your 
Committee till within a few days of the 
trial; when, seeing it was one of great 
hardship, and strongly recommended to 
the attention.of your Committee by many 
respectable Ministers in Wales, they re- 
solved to undertake the conduct of it to 
a certain extent. They accordingly 
under the advice of Counsel, defende 
and adopted proceedings in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and in the Common Law 
and Equity Courts of Wales, in the hope 
of gitlag the Minister reinstated in his 
office, and restored to his rights; but in 
the progress of the suit they found it en- 
compassed with so many difficulties, and 
that so much doubt arose in the minds of 
Counsel as to its final success, that they 
have found it expedient to withdraw from 
further interference. 

8.—The third and last case is, that 
of a recent disturbance of worship at 
the chapel in Great Suffolk Street, 
Southwark. Your Committee were ap- 
me to to prosecute the offender, 
—_ hae his prions. forward and.sign- 

a written apology expressing con- 
trition for his offence, and promising 
never to repeat it, they deemed it ex- 
pedient to forbear a prosecution. The 
same course has been adopted in former 
instances of this kind,and your Committee 
that their act of justice on this oc- 

casion will not prove less beneficial by 
being tempered with mercy. 


Rost. WinTER, Secretary. 
16, Bedford Row. 
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A List of the Committee of Deputies, ap- 
pointed to protect the Civil Rights of 
the Three Denominations of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, for the Year 1831. 


- Chairman. 
W. Smith, Esq. 36, Upper Seymour 
Street, Portman Square. 
Deputy-Chairman. ' 
H. Weymouth, Esq. 17, Bryanston Sq. . 


Treasurer. 
W. Hale, Esq. Homerton. 
Secretary. 
R. Winter, 16, Bedford Row. 


* ~ Be oucy 4 . 

ompas, Mr. Serjeant, 9, King’s Bench 

Walk? Temple reer 

Bonsfield, R, Esq. Manor House, Wal- 
worth. 

Bousfield, W. Esq. 12, St. Mary Axe. 

Brown, J. B. Esq. LL.D. 3, Hare Court, 
Temple. 

Busk, E. Esq. 13, Old Sq. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Challis, T. ksq. 34, Finsbury Square. 

Edwards, E. Esq. Denmark Hill 

Evans, J. Esq. 4, Gray’s [nn Square. 

Gillespy, T, K'sq. 12, Billiter Street. 

Hanbury, B. Esq. Temple Place, Black- 
friars Road. 

Hankey, W. A. Fsq. 7, Fenchurch St, 

Houston, S. Esq. 31, Great St. Helen’s, 

Jackson, S. Esq. Clapham. 

Marten, R. H. Esq. Commercial Rooms, 
Mincing Lane. 

Mills, J. R. “eg > 20, Russell Square. 

Shaw, B. Esq. 72, Cornhill. 

Sewell, I. Esq Salters Hall. 

Taylor, R, Esq. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 

Wilks, J Esq. M P. 3, Finsbury Square. 

Wood, T. Esq. Little St. Thomas Apostle. 

Yockney, W. Esq Bedford Street, Co- 
vent Garden. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


The Rev. Witu1AmM Kemp, late Theo- 
logical Tutor of the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s College, died at his house at Ches- 
hunt, March 6, in the 57th year of his 
a.e. Mr. Kemp was the son of a 
mother, who was a member of the church 
of Christ, at New Court, Carey Street. 
When a boy, he became a subject of di- 
vine grace; and at an early age, joined 
the Society at Spa- Fields C 1. Lady 
Huntingdon, having observed his piety 
and talents, sent him to her college at 
Trevecca, which, after her decease, was 
removed to Cheshunt. On finishing his 
academical studies, he became pastor of 
the church belonging to the connexion at 
Swansea. Here he continued to labour 
with considerable success, fer 25 years. 
At this period he was induced, by the 
pressing solicitude of friends, to remove 
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to Cheshunt, to preside over the college. 
Having for some time suffered much from 
Me et og by his office at 
Christmas last, having filled it with honour 
nearly ten years. He was willing to hope 
that his health would permit him to engage 
in the more active duties of the ministry, 
and entered into an e ment to sup- 
in the connexion. is strength, 

ver, failed him. After preaching a 

few Sabbaths at Spa Fields Chapel, he 
closed his public labours on the 23d 
J retarned home, and took to his 
bed. He enjoyed, in an eminent degree, 
that peace which flows from a sense of 
the love of God towards him, and exem- 
plified, under excruciating pains, the pa- 
tience that religion induces. An address 
which he delivered at a special prayer- 
meeting held at Spa Fields Chapel, on the 
evening of New-Year’s Day, founded on 
Phii.i. 20, “ For me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain,” fully expressed the spirit 
which actuated him, and the comfort 
which ype him in health and sick- 
ness e then exhibited the former; 
he-now proves the latter. His mortal 
remains were laid in the grave of a be- 
loved daughter, in the church-yard at 
Cheshunt. The trustees of the College 
testified their respect to bis memory, by 
attending his funeral, which was accom- 
panied by the Students, and a select 


of friends and ministers. The 
Rev. Andrew Reid improved the solemn 
event by a Sermon at the College Chapel, 
on the following Lord’s-day evening ; 
and the Rey. John Rees, at Spa Fields 
Chapel. We hear that Sermons were 
also preached at the several chapels in 
the connexion in London. 

On Sunday, March 20th, died, in the 
48th year of his age, the Rev. WILLIAM 
Brown, many years minister of Baker 
Street Meeting, Enfield. 


NOTICES. 

The Annual Sermon for the Relief of 
the necessitous Widows and Children of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, will be 
preached on Wednesday the 13th April 
next, at the Rev. John Clayton's Chapel, 
in the Poultry, by the Rev. John Bur- 
nett, of Camberwell. Service to begin 
at 12 o'clock at noon precisely. The 
Subscribers and Friends to the reer d 
will afterwards dine together at the Al- 
bion Tavern, in Aldersgate Street. 

The Wilts Associated Ministers and 
Churches will meet at Marlborough, on 
the Tuesday in Easter week, at Mr. To- 
zer’s Chapel. The Rev. Mr, Watson, of 
Westbury, will preach in the morning, 
and the Rev. Mr. Jay, of Bath, in the 
evening. , 





- ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Favors have been received during the past month from the Rev. R. Ashton.— 
T. Simpson.—Wm. Urwick.—S. Bell.—Greville Ewing.—S. Thodey.— James 
Robertson.— Wm. Spencer.—Charles Moase.— John Ely.— Joseph Turnbull.—T. 
Milner.-- Thos. Lewis.— John Hoppus -- Joseph Morrison.—R. Elliot.--T. Stew- 


ard.— Algernon Wells, 


Also from Dr. Stroud.--Messrs. James Edmeston.--W. Ellerby.--Sam. Browa.— 
J. M. J.--An Old Dissenter.--A.B --An Inquirer. 
The papers on Instrumental Music, if subjected to the revision of our valued 


Correspondent, will be very acceptable. 


We have received another communication from Philalethes, in reference to his Spe- 
cimens of Amended Translation, and the remarks made upon them in our last, but feel 
ourselves compelled to decline the insertion of any thing further on the subject. It 
is, indeed, with regret that we have already occupied so much of our space, and 
the time of our Readers, with a discussion which promises not to lead to any 
profitable result. Most of our friends will, we are sure, cordially concur in the 
sentiments expressed in a private letter from a Gentleman yma A skilled in 


Greek and 


blical literature, and who would be one of the first to 


ail a traly 


ee version of the Scriptures—-“‘ The question of a new translation of the Bible 


never be settled by previous discussi 
to our translation as a whole has yet appeared. Let the public 
- better, and they will prefer it. 


Nothing 
see one 


ion. The work must be accomplished. 
eanwhile, let translators into 


English take care that they write English, and that they study simplicity.” 
We regret that our candid Presbyterian reader has been offended by the freedom 
of the remarks of one of our Correspondents. He must, however, excuse our not 


inserting bis paper. 


The Rejoinder of Roffensis shall appear in our next. 

















